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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Peruaps the thing for which the House of Commons most anxiously 
waited, on meeting to begin the session, was the issue of the writ 
for Rochdale, ‘‘ in the room of Richard Cobden, Esquire, who has 
accepted office as President of the Board of Trade.” But the writ 
was not moved; and in neither House were Ministers prepared to 
state Mr. Cobden’s acceptance. He deliberates; but it is hoped 
that he will illustrate the striking difference between man and 
woman, for the man that deliberates is not always lost. 

The Ministerial explanations on the position of the new Govern- 
ment might have been stated by any member of either House, so 
long as he was free from the unavoidable warp and prejudice of 
opposition,—-the real intent of the present Government to main- 
tain neutrality abroad, and to bring in such a Reform Bill as the 
leading liberals can adopt, being perfectly well known before they 
met after their reélections. 

In the House of Lords, something like a debate was raised upon 
the intentions of the late Government—Lord Malmesbury endea- 
vouring to disprove an implication which he ascribed to Lord 
Palmerston, that the ex-Ministers were really the cause of this 
dreadful war by the course of their diplomacy. Lord Malmes- 





bury quoted his own despatches to Lord Cowley and Lord. 


Augustus Loftus to prove that he had pledged himself to neu- 
trality, and had urged upon Austria the capediency of entering 
into ‘‘ some agreement with France as to the best course to be 
adopted with the view of contributing to the happiness of the 
Italian States.” The deprecatory answer of the Duke of Neweastle 
scarcely fixed upon Lord Malmesbury with sufficient force the 
manifest tendency of his own language: its ‘‘ entreaty,” and its 
promise of standing by Austria in Congress as ‘‘ a sincere ally,” 
obviously rendered him liable to be construed by Austria as really 
bearing a disproportionate sympathy for that power ; and hence, 
unquestionably, the mediation of England did not help to check 
that separate course against Sardinia by which Austria positively 
began the war. 

In the House of Commons, after the Ministerial statements, 
arose an interesting debate on a motion by Mr. Whiteside, intro- 
ducing bills to consolidate and amend the criminal statute law of 
England and Ireland—Mr. Whiteside of course having no hope 
of passing his bill, but affording a useful opportunity for drawing 
forth the stedfast opinions of Sir Fitzroy Kelly on the subject of 
Statute Law Consolidation, and of Sir Richard Bethell on the ap- 
pointment of a Minister of Justice. 





The addresses of Ministers at their reélections have been re- 
markable for the uniformity and clearness of their tone on the 
subject of the two principal points before the public—Foreign 
Policy and Reform. Lord Palmerston cannot be mentioned 
among the exceptions, for although he did not appear in person, 
and his written address is. extremely brief, it is in purport pre- 
cisely like the addresses of his colleagues. The most conspicuous 
exception is Mr. Robert Lowe, Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council on Education. He looks forward to the possibility 
that we may find neutrality no longer in our power; complains 
that France has sent Kossuth and Klapka ‘‘to debauch Hungarian 
regiments ;”’ mourns over the treaties of 1815, “ upon which 
Europe has rested for forty-five years;” and in short uses such a 
tone and style of argument as makes us think his entrance into 





the present Government a mistake. Obviously he ought to have 
belonged to the last Government, and he has misdated his ac- 
ceptance of office. 

Any misconception that this curious speech might occasion is 
eorrected by his colleagues. We find the Solicitor-General, al- 
though still upholding neutrality, declaring it impossible not to 


; | maintain neutrality, but to avoid feeling a deep interest in the 


condition of the people of Italy; the Attorney-General, with 
greater force, anticipates that ‘all will agree with him in the 
feeling of pleasure at the prospect of liberated Italy ;” and Lord 
John Russell, while regretting that Italy had not been able to 
emancipate herself by peaceful means, speaks in the strain which 
in fact expresses both the national and the official view. 

The other remarkable exception is Mr. Gladstone, from no act 
of his own, but from the acts of his constituency. To the other 
Ministers, no opposition worth speaking of has been shown, the 
gentleman who tried to take the seat of Whitbread for Bedford, 
or Lord Bury for Norwich, has had his cost for his pains, 
But in Mr. Gladstone’s case there has been something like a se- 
vere contest. Still Oxford shows her resolve that a nobleman 
who, however respectable in railway business, has not had the 
ability or the ambition to make himself a member of the 
University shall not be Member for it. 





The great battle of Solferino is yet but partially understood, 
and its effects political and military are still undeveloped. We 
see it in its broad features ; its details are shrouded in the smoke 
of battle. Neither side is very communicative. We only know 
that the Austrians unexpectedly recrossed the Mincio on the 
night of the 23d of June; that on the 24th they attempted to 
envelop the Allied Army by threatening their centre and striving 
to assail their flanks; that they made some progress on their 
right, but that their left attack was a total failure. Seeing the 
Sardinians holding fast, and observing the wide sweep of the 
Austrian left, the French Emperor fell upon the centre with his 
Guards and three corps d’armée. This grand attack was suc- 
cessful; the Austrians yielded step by step, striking out man- 
fully and destructively, and disappeared in the gloom of a tem- 
pest of rain. The wings had to follow the example of the centre, 
and when the storm ceased, the Austrians had gained the right 
bank of the Mincio in unbroken order. It is plain they fought 
splendidly, and were beaten by their own commander, who had 
no reserve at the critical moment. The Emperor Napoleon has 
again shown himself to be no contemptible successor of his great 
uncle, 

The battle has solved one military problem—how the Allies 
would force a passage over the Mincio, They have crossed it un- 
opposed, and the Western face of Peschiera has been invested by 
the Sardinians. The Austrians have retired to Verona and 
Legnago, and Hess seems disposed to play a waiting game. The 
period of sieges seems to have arrived; and no doubt the French 
Emperor will walk more warily than ever now he is in the 
quadrilatére, 

Prussia appears to have reconsidered her recent proceedings ; 
it is now credibly reported that she has deferred active proceed- 
ings for a fortnight, or for a week from this date; and the in- 
telligence in our Postscript suggests the reason. 

Meanwhile the Minister of the Saxon Government has come 
forward to answer the circular of Prince Gortschakoff. M. Beust 
sarcastically admits that there is ‘‘ a misunderstanding, but not 
on the side of the German Governments” ; and he proceeds to 
instruct Prince Gortschakoff in the fact that the German Con- 





t federation is not “a combination exclusively defensive.” His 


argument is, that the Confederacy retains the right of peace and 
war, under treaties signed by Russia, treaties which have entered 
into the public law of Europe ; while in ’48, on the proposition 
of Austria and Prussia, the Germanic Confederation resolved that 
any attack on the non-German provinces of either of those Powers 
should be considered equivalent to an attack on the Federal 
territory,—a resolution met by no protest from Paris or London. 
What then ? It was not the mission of Paris or London, at that 
date, to protest against an act which did not operate adversely 
on the plans either of England or of France; but if the Con- 
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federation thinks now to proceed aggressively against the 
Western Powers, the German Governments may find themselves 
obliged to choose the alternative of dropping their intent or 
abandoning the treaties ef 1815. At all events, by this time, 
M. Beust has learned that his special pleading is not likely to 
divert either Great Britain or Russia from their neutral course ; 
and it is something in favour of the Germanic Confederation that 
Saxony, with its two millions of population, is left to answer 
Prince Gortschakoff alone. 








The circular from Count Cavour to Sardinian Ministers at 
foreign Courts is useful as a memorandum restating the basis on 
which Piedmont has acted from the first state of her present con- 
troyersy with Austria, the basis on which she appealed to the 
Congress of 1856, and the basis which at that Congress the 
Western Powers recognised with approval. ‘‘ Europe, by the 
voice of its most eminent statesmen,” says the Count, ‘‘ has tes- 
tified the interest she has taken in the fate of unhappy Italy ;” 
and he vindicates the spirit and purpose with which the Em- 
peror Napoleon has generously intervened in favour of an ally un- 
justly attacked. No labour is wasted in persevering thus to make 
Europe understand the precise principle on which Piedmont and 
Russia are acting. 


Debates aud Proceedings it Parliament, 


MINISTERIAL ExpLANATIoNs, 

When Parliament reassembled on Thursday, a debate arose in the 
House of Lords upon an explanation offered by Earl Granville; but no 
comment was elicited by what fell from Lord Palmerston in the other 
House. 

Lord Granvitte briefly explained those steps, already made known, 
which led to the formation of the present Government. He pointed out 
its comprehensive character, and the serious nature of the duties that 
would fall upon it both in home and foreign affairs. The arrangement 
of the finances, a task of no inconsiderable difficulty, will require skill, 
honesty, and good sense. The question of the representation of the 

ople cannot be dealt with at once; the budget and other matters make 
it impossible to deal with it this session; and the House of Lords would 
feel that they were not treated with respect were they asked to consider 
such a question when a full House is impossible. As regards national 
defences, the Government think the defences should be in a proper state. 
There is no ground for alarm of invasion, but invasion should be an im- 
possibility. The war will engage the first and most serious attention of 
the Government. It is our duty to maintain a strict and bona fide neu- 
trality, to keep our country at peace, and to give Europe peace as soon 
as possible, by bringing our influence to bear at the first favourable mo- 
ment. ‘That course, he believed, would be supported by the House. 

The Duke of Rurtanp contended that the speeches of those Ministers 
who attributed the war to Austria are not in keeping with the declara- 
tion of neutrality. Sardinia is the cause of the war. England ought to 
be prepared for every eventuality. The French Emperor cannot restrain 
the passions of his army, and no one can say what may happen. 

e Earl of Matmesuury made a speech, mainly intended to refute 
the criticisms of members of the present Government when they led the 
Opposition. His object was to show from the pages of the blue-book 
that he had done all he could to induce France and Austria to come to 
an understanding. He had not, as Lord Palmerston said he had, pa- 
tronized Austria. He had anticipated the advice of that noble Lord, 
and had told Austria that nothing could induce the English Government 
to support her in Lombardy against her own subjects. He had told her 
that England would stand by her in maintaining her treaty rights, but 
not in exercising improper administrative and military influence. He 
had recommended a Congress. He had not passed the bounds of neu- 
trality. But if it be true, as stated by Sir Charles Wood at Halifax, 
that the Government has given advice to Germany, then they have gone 
further than the late Government, and have taken the first step towards 
leaving a position of neutrality, since it advises Germany not to judge 
for herself. 

The Duke of Newcasrte deprecated premature discussion. The 
words imputed to Sir Charles Wood are probably inaccurate, for the de- 
spatch referred to docs not bear the construction they put upon it. The 
Duke assured the Duke of Rutland that the Cabinet is unanimous in its 
determination to be strictly neutral. Lord Hownrn spoke of the war 
as “‘iniquitous.’” He has at heart the real independence of Italy, but 
protests loudly against the unholy means taken to obtain a holy end. 
The end docs not sanctify the means. 

The determination of France was taken long before the month of Fe- 
bruary, but, still, when he heard Italy claiming the Emperor Napoleon as 
its liberator and regenerator, he could not help saying that he find great 
doubts whether, at the bottom of his very capacious mind, his Majesty ever 
intended or expected the real liberation of Italy, however large or magnifi- 
cent might be the device which he had inscribed upon his banner. Little 
or no change will be allowed to take place in Rome and the Papal States, 
and the so-called liberation of a part of Northern Italy will only serve 
to plunge those magnificent regions, if not into deeper darkness, at least 
into deeper disappointment and despair. 

Here the House dropped the debate. 

In the House of Commons, Lord Patmerston, bringing up some pa- 
pers, and moving that they be laid on the table, repeated the story of the 
formation of the Government, lauding the promptitude and generosity 
with which Lord John Russell had accepted office; and expressing the 
pain he felt at having to refrain from asking assistance from men with 
whom on a former occasion it had been his pride and pleasure to co- 
operate, in order to form an administration which would secure the con- 
fidence of the House and the country. As to the future— 

** There are two great questions which preéminently occupy the attention 
of the public ; one, the state of our foreign relations as connected with those 
important events which are now passing in the South of Europe ; the other 
that question of the amendment of the laws regarding the representation 
of the people in Parliament, which has so recently and so anxiously engaged 
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tho cttentin of pene nd af Seu The course which we jin- 
e pursue with regard te that great tion is the course which 
has been chalked out for us by those who oan us— (Opposition an 
—and which has been recommended, or is intended to be recommended, by 
the resolution of which notiee has been given by my noble friend—that is. 
a strict neutrality in the contest which is now waging. I trust that nothine 
can occur which should involve this country in hostilities, which, as far as 
human foresight can go, seem to turn upon. matters which, though in- 
teresting the sympathies one way or the other of the people of this country 

are yet so remote from their direct interests that it would, I think, be un. 
pardonable in any Government to endeavour to involve this country in th 
contest (Cheers.) It will be our duty, as no doubt it would have been felt 
to be the duty of the late Government, to avail ourselves of any favourable 
opportunity which may occur in the course of these events to tender the 
good offices of England, either separately or conjointly with other Powers 

for the purpose of restoring to Europe the blessings of peace ; but I am cure 
that this House will feel that steps of that kind ought not to be lightly ta- 
ken, that a great country like this ought not to tender advice or interpose 
offices until it sees that the march of events renders it likely that those good 
offices or that advice will be acceptable to those to whom they are tendered, 
and that lightly and without sufficient consideration to commit the country 
to steps of that sort would be derogatory to the dignity of the country, and 
useless with regard to any good which might be anticipated from the adoption 
of such a course. 

“With regard to the other great question—the amendment of the laws 
regulating the representation of the people in Parliament—I think it is 
almost needless forme to say that, considering the season of the year, con- 
sidering how short a time must elapse before the return of August, and pos- 
sibly of September, will so thin the attendance in this House that no ques- 
tion of great importance ought to be submitted to its deliberations, and con- 
sidering the amount of inevitable business which we have to go through, it 
would be trifling with so great and important a subject as that of Parlia- 
mentary Reform if we were to attempt to introduce into this House during 
the present session a Bill upon that subject. That it will be our endeavour 
and determination to avail ourselves of the earliest moment of the next ses- 








sion of Parliament to prepare and produce a Bill, I can give the assurance 
of myself and my colleagues. When that next session will commence must 
depend very much upon the course of events, and upon the course of busi- 
ness. I wish to withhold any opinion upon that subject at the present mo- 
ment. Events may occur which may render it necessary that that session 
should be held earlier than the accustomed period. There may be considera- 
tions which may lead in the other direction, but upon that point I beg the 
House to understand that we reserve it to ourselves to state at some future 
period of the present session what our views and intentions may be. W< 
shall therefore proceed at once with the business which is before us. Some 
of the estimates will have to be considered and voted by the House. There 
will be the budget of my right honourable friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to be stated and considered ; there may probably be measures con- 
sequent upon that budget, and there may be other measures of minor import- 
ance which we may think it our duty to propose ; but that amount of business 
will probably, I think certainly, occupy at the remaining portion of the 
summer, during which it is possible for us to expect such an attendance of 
Members as will enable us to deliberate upon measures of importance.’”’ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Stature Law Consotmation. A motion by Mr. Wurrrsrpr for leavc 
to bring in bills to Consolidate and Amend the Criminal Statute Law of 
England and Ireland, led to a debate, which was chiefly remarkable for 
decisive declarations it elicited from Sir Richarp Berue ct and Sir Henry 
KEATING against the plan of consolidating the law by commissions, and in 
favour of the establishment of a Ministry of Justice. No opposition was 
made to the motion, but it is plain from the speeches of the law officers that 
opposition was felt. Sir Firzroy Ketty and Mr, WaLro.e strongly 
approved of the bills. They were brought in and read a first time. 

New Cuarrman or Commirrees. Mr. Massey was, on Thursday, 
elected Chairman of Committees without opposition. 











‘Lue Exvsctrions. 

Ten of the members of the new Government were on Monday reélect- 
ed without opposition. They were Lord Palmerston for ‘Liverton, Lord 
John Russell for the City of London, Sir George Lewis for the Radnor 
Boroughs, Sir George Grey for Morpeth, Mr. Milner Gibson for Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Mr. Cardwell for Oxford, Mr. Lowe for Calne, Sir Richard 
Bethell for Wolverhampton, Sir Henry Keating for Reading, and Sir 
William Dunbar for the Wigton Burghs. 

The speeches they delivered on the hustings were generally wanting 
in salient points, and were made-up of opinions on topics now com- 
monplace. Lord Palmerston was reélected in his absence. Some re- 
marks made by those who were present at their elections may be noted. 

Lord John Russell said that Lord Palmerston had faithfully endea- 
voured to perform the task of uniting in the Cabinet representatives of 
all the sections of the Liberal party. On foreign policy he was reserved, 
but he said thus much. 

‘**T have told you on former occasions what, as I conceived, was the deecy 
seated cause of the present war,—that it was not the ambition of one man, 
or of two men, or of three men; but that it was the grievous misgovern- 
ment of Italy, which had lasted for forty years, and which the Italian peopk 
had at various times endeavoured to throw off. I should have been ea . 
had that which I thought perfectly possible been accomplished,—had the 
Powers of Italy, together with France and Austria, been able to make an 
amicable arrangement upon the subject. That was not the case ; and these 
three Powers--Austria, France, and Sardinia—are now engaged in a 
bloody and destructive war. We may hope that the moderation of the suc- 
cessful party and the wisdom of the defeated party may lead mm uo long tiny 
to an honourable and satisfactory peace; but our duty is to continue in_ the 
path of neutrality, which the whole country has determined to adopt. 
(Cheering.) Tf, however, that moderation and that wisdom should not b« 
manifested, it is impossible to say how far this war may extend and what 
Powers may take part init. It therefore behoves this country, for her own 
security, for the ts. nee of her own honour and her own interests, not to 
neglect her navy or her army—(cieers)—but to be pre yared for any con- 
tingencies that may arise—(renewed cheers) ; and I will repeat here what 
I said in the House of Commons—that I shall at all times be willing to pay 
my tribute of applause to the late First Lord of the Admiralty, and to the 
Board which served with him, for the energetic exertions which they made 
to place the navy in an effective condition. (Cheers.) Such being the state 
of foreign affairs, then, the first duty incumbent upon us is Vigilance, We 
must watch every move that takes place, and consider what bearing it may 
have on the future. In the next place, whenever the time shall arrive— 
and I hope it may soon arriv e—when the belligerents may be disposed to 
terminate this destructive contest, it will then be the business of this coun- 


try to give such counsels as may lead to a termination of the war honourabl 
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to all parties, and as may afford better hopes for the independence and 
liberties of Italy.” (Chee rs.) 

Sir George Grey said that whatever might be the course of business 
during the present session, he hoped and trusted and believed that at the 
earliest period consistently with their duty to the country the Govern- 
ment would be prepared to deal with the question of Parliamentary re- 
form. He trusted that measure would be conecived in a spirit which, 
while it would give no undue preponderance to any one class of the com- 
munity, might widen the basis of our representative system so as to 
strengthen our institutions and extend the interest of their maintenance 


among many who had now no direct share in the representation of the | 


people. 

Mr. Milner Gibson's speech was a vindication of his acceptance of 
office, One of his constituents had hinted to him that he must not leave 
his principles outside the door of the Cabinet. He took the hint and said 
he would carry them in, and do all he could to make them prevail. 

“*T believe that it is the earnest desire of the present Government to main- 
tain a strict neutrality and to continue to this country the blessings of peace. 
I believe that the foreign policy of this country, under Lord John 
Russell, will be conducted in a spirit of moderation and of justice. 
I believe that it will be a conciliatory foreign policy, and that it will be no 
fault of the Government of this country if England does not, on the one 
hand, maintain its own dignity, its own rights, its own independence, and, 


on the other hand, maintain friendly relations with the various nations of | 


the world. .... It may be said by many that I ought to have joined no 
Government, and especially a Government in which there are men with 
whom I may have previously disagreed. I must tell you frankly that I be- 
gan for one to be a little sick of a continual charge that was brought against 
the Liberal party of this country, that we were so divided into sections and 
so dissevered from one another that, however numerous we might be, we 
should always be totally incapable of carrying on the government of the 
country. We have been repeatedly taunted with our divisions, and now I 
find that when there is a prospect of union and of harmony we are 
taunted with our agreement, and it is called a factious coalition. 
Now, I say it is no factious coalition upon which the present Go- 
vernment is founded. It is founded upon certain broad, fundamental prin- 
ciples, in which all Members of the Cabinet are prepared to agree. Their 
differences are matters of degree, and perhaps may not turn out to be mat- 
ters of principle ; and their desire is to coéperate cordially together, in order 
to give effect to the general principles of the great Liberal party of this 
country, that now is inclined to trust them with the administration of affairs. 
(Cheers.) . . . . To form a Liberal Government was a necessity arising out 
of the situation in which we are placed. The attempt has been made. I 
believe that attempt will be successful, and let us hope that the success of the 
Government, or its failure, at any rate, will not for the future turn upon those 
internal personal questions with which the Liberal party have been taunted ; 
that if they fail they will fail fairly and honestly by being placed by constitu- 
tional methods in a minority, but not thrown out of the Government by an ap- 

arent impossibility to act together in the administration of affairs. Ifa 

overnment falls constitutionally and fairly, according to our old English 
usages, nobody need complain, but I am rather sick myself of Governments, 
representing great perties, being broken up by mere dissensions and divi- 
sions, not upon questions of principle, and which dissensions and divisions 
ought, therefore, to be studiously avoided. . . . . We shall, no doubt, be 
required, as the late Government felt an obligation to undertake a similar 
duty, to deal with the question of Parliamentary reform. I doubt not that 
that question will be dealt with in the right spirit. I don’t say that all 
will be done that ought to be done. If a number of men act together there 
must be concessions, provided they be not vital concessions of principle. 1 
am one of those that are always prepared to take an instalment of a good 
thing, without at all committing myself not to come afterwards and ask for 
the rest. I believe that whatever is done in the way of reform will be sound 
in principle, and will have no tendency to make the representation more 
exclusive than it nowis, but, on the contrary, will have a decided tendency 
to give greater political power to the body of the people, and thus to popu- 
larize the institutions and Government of the country, That will be its 
honest tendency.”’ 

Mr. Cardwell said ‘ peace for ourselves, peace, if possible, for Europe 
—these are the great objects that we desire the Government to promote, 
and these are the great objects the Government have at heart.” 

Sir Richard Bethell sketched the foreign policy that he would like to 
see carried out. One part of his speech related to law reform, and 
in the course of lengthened remarks he said— 

The present state of the law with regard to the sale and conveyance of 
land and property might be greatly amended. He saw no reason why the 
sale of land and houses should not be rendered as easy, expeditious, and 
as inexpensive as the sale of 1007, Consols or the transfer of a railway share. 
If they could only bring the system to something approximate to that, it 
would be a great benetit and tend to increase the value of property. The 
subject had been taken up by the late Government on a suggestion made by 
himself, and he could assure them that it would again be taken up by the 
present Government, and he trusted it would lead to the accomplishment of 
this most desirable change. 

One passage in the speech of Mr. Lowe will attract general notice 
because it seems to be not in accord with the expressed opinions of the 
leading Members ofthe Cabinet. It relates to foreign affairs. 

‘In foreign affairs I believe it is the wish of the Parliament, the Go- 
vernment, and the people of this country, to maintain a strict neutrality, 
but we must not deceive ourselves, it is quite possible that we may find such 
neutrality no longer in our power. To remain at peace does not — on 
our will alone, but also on the will of those who are waging war. Whatever 





be our sympathy with Italy as between nation and nation, and with re- | 


ference to existing treaties, there never was, in modern times, a war so un- 
tad . , . . . . . 
provoked as that which France is now waging against Austria. France has 


oasessed herself of the Western ports of Italy, she may be even now seizing 


Centon, she has sent Kossuth and Klapka to debauch the Hungarian regi- 
ments by the hopes of a second Hungarian revolution, and the frightful 
earnage of the Mincio has brought her to the very threshold of the German 
Confederation. Prussia has armed and proposes to place an army on the 
Upper Rhine. Unless that Being in whose hand are the hearts of princes 
shall will it otherwise, the war will quickly cross the the Alps, and spread 
itself from the Adriatic to the German Ocean. The military spirit of France 
is aroused, she has met with an enemy too weak to resist her arms, too 
strong to be conquered without glory. Her military power will be strength- 
ened and developed, and there is danger lest the tide of success should flow 
on as it flowed in the days of the first Napoleon, and lest we should find our- 


selves no longer able to exercise our free will in the preservation of neu- | 


trality. The treaties of 1815, on which Europe has rested for forty-five 


years, have been torn up, and who shall say on what basis or after what 
sufferings the balance of power shall be settled anew? These are no rea- 
sons why we should violate the neutrality which we enjoy, but they are 
reasons why we should be prepared to make any sacrifice in purse or in per- 


son, I will not say to repel, but to prevent by timely precaution any danger 
that may threaten. We owe much to our capital, but still more to our 
credit ; should that credit be shaken, the shock will be felt in the remotest 
corners of the earth, and in the destinies of generations yet unborn.” 


Sir George Lewis mainly occupied himself with a powerful vindication 


| of the course pursued by the Opposition, and a sharp attack upon the 


late Ministers whom he described as weak, changeable and truckling. 

On the foreign question Sir Charles Wood said a little more than his 
colleague. 

** It is not for us to engage in this struggle, in which two despots of the 
continent are engaged, Our object is to preserve peace for ourselves—to 
promote peace between them if we can. We have seen recent accounts that 
in a large portion of Germany a strong spirit prevails by which they seem 
disposed almost to engage in hostilities, I hope and trust their own good 
sense, aided by the advice which we have given them since we came to 
power, will induce them to abstain from hostilities. At any rate, on our 
part no effort shall be spared to keep those out of the war who have not yet 
engaged in it, «nd to avail ourselves of the first faverable opportunity which 
may offer itself to restore the blessings of peace to those countries which are 
already engaged in conflict. I believe that in the endeavour to keep Ger- 
many out of the war we shall be consulting the best interests of the coun- 
try.” 

As regards the reform question about which his radical audience were 
very impatient, he said— 

**T don’t believe it is possible to pass a Reform Bill during the present 
session of Parliament. (isapprobation.) We are now, owing to delays 
for which we are not accountable, beginning a session on the Ist of July 
which usually begins early in February. The whole of the estimates are 
to be voted, the budget and financial measures to be proposed ; and when I 
tell you that the deficiency is nearer 5,000,000/, than 4,000,000/.—that is the 
legacy that our predecessors have left to us, that is the deficiency which they 
have created, and which we have to make good—you will, I think, admit 
that it is no slight task we have to undertake, and that it will require some 
time for discussion. The estimates and the budget are never in ordinary 
times, completed before Easter—about two months after the assembling of 
Parliament. ‘Two months from the beginning of July, and it will probably 
be about the end of August before we can have completed the estimates and 
financial business of the session I do not think that it will be easy to induce 
the House to begin upon a Reform Bill on the Ist of September. (4 voice, 
* All gammon,” and slight interruption.) Tt must be the first business 
to be undertaken on our reassembling, but before we separate I don’t believe 
it can be performed.” 

Mr. Sidney Herbert was reélected four South Wilts on Wednesday 
without even a show of opposition; a fact which made him favourably 
contrast the conduct of the Wiltshire Tories with their conduct in 
another place. His speech on the occasion contained several remakable 
passages. On the continental question he said— 

“It is the duty of the Government not to deal out reproaches to the 

combatants. We are the allies of both parties,—honest, I hope, but sincere 
allies, and it is our duty, should an occasion arise in which our interposition 
would be useful, to give such council and advice as may tend to reconcile 
the great Powers now engaged in hostilities. But we have a further duty, 
which to Englishmen is still more imperative, and that is—if it be ible 
—to maintain peace at home.” (‘* Hear, hear’ and cheers.) National 
defence was another topic. ‘ I have heard it said that great armaments 
and great defences imply upon the part of those who forward them some 
covert intentions at some future time of making war. I utterly deny that 
pee. We are to use what is commonly called a moral influence in 
Europe, and no country exercises a greater influence than England ; because 
from her free institutions, from her freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech, she is enabled to hold up to the world a lesson which cannot be 
acquired from any other source, But when you speak of moral influence 
depend upon it there must be something behind which is more than moral. 
If you are to give advice, and make it respected, it must be understood that 
you are strong; and in my opinion, any Government would be guilty of a 
great dereliction of duty which did not press forward the utmost prepara- 
tlons for the national defence. (Cheers). On the sea, which is the chief 
defence of England, the greatest exertions must be made. That is our first 
line, and it is a line which ought never to be broken; but if it be broken 
then we must full back upon our second line—namely, the defences we can 
make upon our own shores. Now, I hope there will be no mistakes upon 
this subject. I allude to it because there have been rumours spread abroad, 
founded upon the grossest, the most absurd mistakes, that the Government 
will be disposed, in order to reduce the expenditure, to reduce also the pre- 
parations for national defenee. The mistake arose, I believe, from some 
order given (and not by any means an unproper order) upon some trifling 
subjeet by the late Board of Admiralty. But it is an entire mistake, and I 
believe that at this moment you will find that, so far from any prepa- 
rations being relaxed, every effort is being made for the purpose of 
putting the country into a proper and safe state of defence.” (Cheers.) The 
domestic question he spoke of was reform, ‘* Now, I believe that this 
country is not inclined to revolution, and that if reform is to be carried out 
it must be a reform which shall strengthen and not undermine our institu- 
tions. But for that purpose, in order to strengthen them—in order to have 
as large a force as you can within the citadel to defend the constitution, 
you must bring in those whose intelligence and honesty and good conduct 
entitle them to the suffrage. I hope that the Government will be able to 
deal with the question of reform in a manner which will not on the one 
hand be forgetful of the past, or on the other be reckless as to the future, 
and that their measures will be of a character to strengthen our institutions 
by attaching to them a larger number of persons in that way which most 
attaches men to institutions—namely, by giving them a fair share in th 
working of them.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Moncrieff, like Mr. Sidney Herbert, expressed strong sympathies 
with the rifle volunteer movement 

‘* IT know no reason why, if it should so happen that an enemy should as- 
sail our shores, we should be the only nation in Europe not in a position to 

fight for our homes and our country ; and, therefore, although not inclined to 
indulge in any very bellicose spirit, and although I have no sympathy with 
those that are looking for an enemy upon the other side of the Channel or 
elsewhere, I do not expect to see any such friends or enemies here in that 
capacity—although I say I have no sympathy with those feelings, I have 
great sympathy with the desire to place this country in a position inde- 
pendent and strengthened within itself, so that, come what may, she may 
stand with a proud front before Europe and say, * We desire nothing that is 
yours, and we are ready to maintain what is ours.’ (Loud cheers.) 

Besides these there were several opposed elections begun. 

The contest at Oxford between Mr, Gladstone and the Marquis of 
Chandos began on Monday. Mr. Gladstone was proposed by the Dean 
of Christehurch , the Marquis by the President of St. John's. The p ling 
has been continued daily from Tuesday until last night. Mr. Gladstone 
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took the lead, maintained and gradually increased it, rising from a ma- 
jority of 50, to a majority of 100. At the close of the poll the numbers 
were—Gladstone, 1050; Chandos, 859. 

The Tories at Norwich have opposed Lord Bury without result. 
They put up two candidates—Sir Samuel Bignold, and Colonel Boldero. 
At the close of the poll the numbers were—Bury, 1922; Bignold, 1561 ; 
Boldero, 38. 

Now the nomination of Colonel Boldero involves a curious piece of 
party tactics. Both Lord Bury and Sir Samuel Bignold were petitioned 
against. The lawycrs of each advised and published a notice that votes 

ven to the other are void. It is, therefore, hoped that if Lord Bury 
Should be declared guilty of corruption, and thus become unable to sit 
in the present Parliament, and the same fate befall Sir Samuel, Colonel 
Boldero may claim to sit as the legally-elected Member, although he 
received only 39 votes. That was the object of his nomination. 

At Bedford Mr. Whitbread was opposed by Captain Polhill Turner ; 
the Captain winning the show of hands. But at the poll Mr. Whitbread 
triumphed ; Whitbread, 441; Turner 389. 

Mr. Headlam at Newcastle had two opponents. One Mr. Cuthbert a 
Tory ; the other Mr. P. A. Taylora Radical. The show of hands was in 
favour of Mr. Taylor, but as he declined to go to a poll, the Mayor took a 
show of hands again. This time the popular voice was for the Tory, the 
Radicals and Tories having coalesced. <A poll was demanded. It took 
place on Tuesday when Mr. Headlam was returned. The numbers 
were—Headlam 2170; Cuthbert 1097. 

At Sandwich Mr. Hugessen was opposed by the Tory Sir James Fer- 
gusson, but he succeeded in winning an indisputable victory at the poll 
on Tuesday. The numbers were—Hugessen, 463 ; Fergusson, 183. 





THE WAR IN ITALY. 


Since the battle of Solferino was fought only two meagre telegrams 
have arrived giving information of the movements of the armies. They 
show the consequences of that action. 
** Cavriano, June 28. 

** The Emperor to the Empress. 

* Our troops are crossing the Mincio without resistance, the enemy 
having retired thence.” 

“ Turin, Thursday, June 30.—The Imperial head-quarters are at Volta. 
The passage of the Mincio by our troops continues. The Emperor has 
visited the left bank of the river. The position of Vallegio has been occu- 

ied by the French. His Majesty has also had bridges thrown across the 
Hincio to replace those destroyed by the Austrians in their retreat.” 

In addition to this we hear that General d’Autemarre has marched 
five regiments of foot and two regiments of horse down the right bank of 
the Po beyond Guastalla, and that Prince Napoleon with the 5th Corps 
is fast nearing the Po about Mantua. Major Medici, with some of 
Garibaldi’s men has, it is said. occupied the passes of Mount Tonale, 
and General Garibaldi, so the Berne telegrams report, has been ordered 
to occupy the Upper Valtelliare. The Austrians have retreated to the 
head of the Stelvio pass, which they have fortified against an enemy 
coming from Tirano. 

The Emperor of Austria has gone or is going to Vienna on “ import- 
ant business,” and General Hess commands in chief. Count Pourtales 
has arrived at Verona. ‘‘ Laybach has been fixed as the seat of the 
military and civil Government of Lombardy, and of the employée of 
the Government. General Gyulai has, in the capacity of Colonel, 
assumed the command of the regiment which belongs to him and bears 
his name.” 

Tue Barrie or Soirerrno. 

Details of this great combat come in but slowly. No statements of 
the loss on either side have yet been published; and it is thence inferred 
that both sides suffered severely. 

On the 20th June the Emperor of Austria assumed the sole command 
of his army, having Hess for an adviser, and Schlick and Wimpfen for 
subordinate chiefs, As soon as the Austrians evacuated Lonato and Cas- 
tiglione and crossed the Mincio, the allies followed, occupied those posi- 
tions, and prepared for investing Peschiera and crossing the Mincio. On 
the 23d the Piedmontese were in Densenzano, Lonato, San Martino, and 
other places on the left. The French were at Castiglione, Medolo, and 
Montechiaro. On the 26th the Piedmontese were to invest Peschiera on 
the West of the Mincio, the French centre was to be at Solferino, and 
their right below the road towards Mantua. But the Austrians, hoping 
to surprise the Allies before they had established themselves crossed the 
Mincio on the 23d at night, and extended their line from Guidizzalo to 
Peschiera. Schlick took the right and Wimpfen the left. It seems to 
have been intended that the centre seizing Solferino and Cassiano should 
stand fast while the right drove the Piedmontese from the Lake of Garda 
and anticipated them at Desenzano, and the left swept round the right 
rear of the French and got possession of the road from Castiglione. In 
this they failed, because, for one reason, the left was too far 
from the centre. The action began in the centre. Marshal Baraguay 
@Hilliers vainly tried to drive the Austrians out of Solferino and 
Cassiano. On the right the Piedmontese were pressed back as far 
as San Martino. The Emperor of the French sent Niel to Medolo, con- 
nected him with the centre by M‘Mahon’s corps and the cavalry of the 
Guard, and thus sustained the fight. He also brought up the Guard 
from Castiglione and the cavalry from Castenedolo and Montechiaro. 
The Austrians were at this period successful on the right and left, but 
their success was useless to them ; because Napoleon bringing Baraguay 
d@ Hilliers, M‘Mahon, the Guard, and Niel to bear on the centre, carried 
Solferino and Cassiano after a most obstinate resistance, and cutting the 
Austrian centre from its left, drove the former back to Volta, and com- 
pelled the latter to hasten to Goito. The right deprived of the centre, 
and hard pressed by the Piedmontese, who fought with great stoutness, 
retired also. A tempest broke over the battlefield, and the rain falling 
in torrents, hid the combatants in the centre from each other—so says 
the French despatch. But the Piedmontese say that La Marmora and 
Durando carried San Martino and Pozzolango during the tempest, and 
other accounts describe the Austrians as so firm in their retreat, and so 
fierce in their attacks to cover the movement, that practically they were 
not pursued. A body of French cavalry who tried it on, were routed 
by the Austrian horse. The battle had lasted for fifteen hours. Two Em- 
perors commanded in person. The Austrians remained on the West of 
the Mincio until the morning of the 25th. They frankly admit defeat 





and —aneiy heavy loss. On that day the French Emperor issued the 
following address to his army from Cavriana. 

“The enemy, who believed themselves able to repulse us from the Chiese, 
recrossed the Mincio. You have worthily defended the honour of France. 
Solferino surpasses the recollection of Lonato and Castiglione. In twelve 
hours you have repulsed the efforts of 150,000 men. Your enthusiasm did 
not rest there. The numerous artillery of the enemy occupied formidable 
positions over three leagues. Your country thanks you for your courage and 
your perseverance, and laments the fallen. We have taken three flags, 
thirty cannon, and 6000 prisoners. The Sardinian army fought with the 
same valour against superior forces, and worthy is that army to march be- 
side you. Blood has not been shed in vain for the glory of France and the 
happiness of the peoples.” 

Accounts from the Adriatic state that the French floct now at Antivari, 
and consisting of five ships of the line, eight on six war steamers, 
thirteen floating batteries, nine gunboats, nine brigs, and two three- 
masters, has with it many troops and large supplies of provisions and 
ammunition ; and that Admiral Bouet is about to open sealed orders. 


Che Court. 


Queen Victoria has presided over a Chapter of the Garter and an In- 
vestiture of the Bath, both held at Buckingham Palace. The former 
ceremony took place on Tuesday. The Prince of Wales, who returned 
from the Continent on Saturday, was present for the first time. The Earl 
of Harrowby and the Earl of Derby were knighted, and invested with the 
insignia of the Order. The investiture of the Bath was held on Thursday. 
The Earl of Elgin, Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, the Earl of 
Malmesbury, Sir John Pakington, General Sir Thomas M’ Mahon, General 
Sir William Gomm, and General Sir Robert Gardiner were irvested with 
the insignia of the Order as Knights Grand Cross. Afterwards, several 
distinguished persons, whose names have been published from time to 
time, were invested with the insignia of Knights Commanders and Com- 
panions, 

At a Court on Tuesday, Lord Foley had an audience, kissed hands on 
his appointment as Captain of the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 
Earl Ducie had an audience, kissed hands on his appointment as Captain 
of the Yeomen of the Guard. The Earl of Carlisle had an audience of the 
Queen. On Thursday Lord Bury kissed hands on his appointment as 
Treasurer of the Household. On Wednesday the Queen gave a State 
Ball at Buckingham Palace. 

The Queen, the Prince Consort, the King of the Belgians, and the 
Prince of Wales have been present at the Italian Opera and the Adelphi 
and Princess’s Theatres. The Prince of Wales has visited the Royal 
Academy, and was present at Harrow Speech day. The Queen has 
visited the Duchess of Kent. The King of the Belgians and the Duke of 
Oporto have visited the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore and the Countess 
de Neuilly at Tonbridge. The Duke Nicolas de Leuchtenberg and Prince 
Eugene his brother, accompanied by Baron Brunnow, have visited the 
Queen. 

The list of the Queen’s guests includes the names of the King of the 
Belgians, the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alice, the Duke of Oporto, 
and the Count of Flanders, the Lord Chancellor and Lady Stratheden, 
the Belgian Minister and Madame Van de Weyer, the Marquiss and 
Marchioness of Westminster, the Earl and Countess of Derby the Earl 
and Countess Stanhope, Countess Cowley, the Marquiss of Lansdowne, 
the Earl and Countess of Westmorland. 


Che Artrapalis. 


A deputation of Roman Catholics waited on Lord Palmerston on Thurs- 
day to ask that Roman Catholic chaplains may be appointed in gaols and 
workhouses. Mr. Langdale was the spokesman, and several Roman 
Catholic Peers and Commoners supported him. Lord Palmerston said 
the Government are anxious to secure religious instruction for criminals 
and fair play with regard to the education of children in workhouses. 

He reminded the deputation that when he was at the Home-office provi- 
sion had been made in the estimates for the salaries of Catholic chaplains in 
Government gaols; but that Mr. Spooner and the party who rallied round 
him succeeded, much to Lord Palmerston’s regret and disgust, in throwing 
it out. Latterly a different view had been en of Catholic claims by the 
party with whom Mr. Spooner acted, and for reasons of which they them- 
selves were the best judges. Her Majesty’s Government were not, however, 
indisposed to receive them as converts—and he assured the deputation that 
they were not prepared to follow the example of Mr. Spooner and his friends. 
With regard to the method by which the object which the deputation had in 
view could be accomplished, it could only be done by a change in the law, 
and with the sanction of Parliament, and he was not prepared that moment 
to say whether it would be expedient to bring in any enactment for the pur- 
pose. 

Sir George Lewis pointed out that county magistrates and boards of 
guardians who control the appointments to county prisons and work- 
houses may not be disposed to carry out the law. 








At the annual meeting of the Society for the Amendment of the Law 
last week, Lord Brougham in the chair, Mr. Edgar read a report on the 
labours of the year. The topics discussed were the proposed concentra- 
tion of the Law Courts, the Bankruptcy Law, the transfer of land, and 
the conduct of some of the County Court Judges. It seemed to be gene- 
rally admitted that the state of public business will prove detrimental 
to the progress of law reform. Lord Brougham intimated that the pre- 
sent session must be a short one since it is assumed that there will be an 
autumn sitting to deal with the reform question. Lord Brougham ad- 
vocated a searching inquiry into the exercise of the powers of commit- 
ment conferred on County Court Judges. He also expressed his views 
on the working of the Divorce Court at some length. 

‘*T was one of those who strongly urged the adoption of that salutary 
measure, and held it to be absolutely necessary that a tribunal of that kind 
should be erected to perform judicially what the House of Lords nominally 
performs legislatorially, or used to perform, but in reality, judicially and 
unsatisfactorily, I have paid great attention to the result of the change, 
and to the proceedings of that very important court, and I am sorry to say 
that the defects in its jurisdiction—at all events the defects in its judicial 
form—are such that there is a great, almost overwhelming, and certainly 
increasing, arrear in that court. I take it to be quite clear that the duties 
cannot be satisfactorily performed without an additional number of judges, 
and I think it equally clear that some change is requisite in the rules of pro- 
cedure. I haye moved fora return, which will probably be presented today, or 
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on Monday, specifying the number of cases disposed of under the heads divorce 

a vinculo (dissolution of marriage), judicial separation, &c. The most import- 

ant point is the number of sentences of divorce pronounced by the court. It is 

known that sentence of divorce can only be pronounced in fullcourt. I have 

heard—whether the statement be true or not the return will show—that as 

many as twenty-seven divorces have actually been decreed in one day, which 

is about as many as the House of Lords passed bills for in five years. I con- 

fess I shall look upon the return with great dismay if this should turn out 

to be the fact; because when we transferred to this court the jurisdiction 

formerly exercised by the House of Lords—at least nominally transferred it, 

for the House of Lords may still pass divorce bills, but substantially it has 
been transferred from Parliament to this Court—when we did this, we had 

well hoped, as the suitors in Chancery say, that something like the same 
scrupulous caution and care would be exercised by the Court in divorcing 
parties as had heretofore been exercised by the House of Lords. I need not 
say that can hardly be possible, if there is any truth in the statements to 
which I have referred relative to the number of divorces granted in one day. 

The mode of proceeding must be such as not to bring before the court all 
those circumstances giving ground for suspicion, which always come before 
the House of Lords. Iam told that one reason of this is, that they have 
laid down a rule that the petition shall be framed pretty much like a 
declaration setting forth the bare fact of the marriage and the adultery, 
and then claiming from these premises the conclusion, the divorce. Ifthe 
House of Lords had proceeded in that way we should never have refused any 

divorce bill; but from the facts and circumstances coming before us our 
suspicions were occasionally awakened, and as in 99 cases out of 100 these 
are cases of collusion, no doubt it required us to have our wits about us to 
gather ground of suspicion, but the instant we saw this ground of suspicion 
we examined into it, and then stopped the divorce A petition was pre- 
sented to the court the other day containing a false history of all the pro- 
ceedings of the parties, the manner in which they had lived together, the 
length of time they had been separated, the circumstances of the commence- 
ment of the acquaintance with the paramour, and a variety of other mat- 
ters, all of which were struck out, the rule of the court requiring only the 
marriage and the adultery to be set forth. The judge, however, had seen 
the facts, and had taken a note of them, and when the case came on, his 
suspicion having been aroused, he caused inquiries to be made, and refused 
the divorce. Under the common form of proceeding not a shadow of sus- 
picion would have arisen, In these cases of collusion, when the wife de- 
sires to be divorced, when the paramour desires her to be divorced in order 
that he may marry her, and when the husband desires to be divorced, the 
three parties being in league, nothing is likely to emanate from them vo- 
luntarily to lead to suspicion. It is necessary that the eyes of the court 
should be awake to all the circumstances leading to suspicion. I would 
suggest, as one ground of safety, that the court should refuse to entertain a 
cause without the presence of the Attorney-General, or some person repre- 
senting him, as in the case of patents before the judicial committee of coun- 
cil. If that were the case, any person might go before him, and give evi- 
dence, which he canvot do before a judge, who can hold no communication 
with the parties, or the friends or advisers of the parties. In the House of 
Lords it was otherwise. There was no difficulty in approaching a peer, and 
over and over again information has been given to noble lords putting them 
on their guard, and enabling them thoroughly to investigate the case and 
stop the proceedings.” 

r. Waddilove observed that the large number of cases decided in the 
Divorce Court in one day, to which the noble and learned chairman had 
alluded, might be attributed to this fact, that they had already been tried 
before a judge and jury, and merely awaited the form of passing the de- 
cree. One of the great complaints against the old system was, the enor- 
mous length of the libels; andit had been deemed advisable to render the 
statements shorter and less expensive. The facts were now brought out in 
evidence, and every care was taken by the judge to ascertain whether 
any collusion was practised or not. 

A meeting to support the Government in maintaining strict neutrality 
under all circumstances was held in Exeter Hall on Thursday. Mr. 
Morley, who presided, intimated that our neutrality was in danger in 
consequence of the strong German tendencies of the Court. He also set 
himself against the rifle movement on the ground that it would imbue 
the people with a martial spirit, the very spirit one would think, required 
to secure the independence of the country. The doctrine of neutrality 
under all circumstances was advocated by the speakers, and the resolu- 
tions went the length of deprecating national armament. Both ‘ despot- 
isms”’ engaged in fighting about Italy were denounced ; but Austria came 
in for the heaviest condemnation. Among the speakers were Dr, Hal- 
ley, Mr. George Thompson and Mr. Washington Wilks. 

Sir Benjamin Hall attended a meeting of his constituents on Saturday 
and took leave of them. All parties were represented in the vestry sum- 
moned for the occasion. A very complimentary resolution was adopted, 
thanking their late member for his zeal, ability, and ready courtesy, 
during the twenty-two years he has sat for Marylebone. 


The National ee for Promoting the Education of the Poor held 
its annual meeting in Willis’s Rooms on Tuesday. <A large company 
assembled. In the chair was the Primate, and among those who took an 
active part in the proceedings were the Duke of Marlborough, the Bishop 
of London, the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Hubbard, the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, Mr. Cowper, and Mr, Puller. The report showed that the per cent- 
age of church scholars, which was 1 in 15 of the population in 1837, 
had in 1857 risen to 1 in 11$. In 1857 an inquiry set on foot by 
the society showed the total number of church schools to be 
24,704, and the number of scholars to be 1,672,445, of whom 1,241,253 | 
were day scholars. At Christmas last the number of schools had in- | 
creased to 24,902, and the number of sholars to 1,697,387. Of these | 
8000 schools and 700,000 scholars had been added since 1837. The 

nts which it had already made amounted to 365,380/. of which 
35,0007. had been voted to the metropolis and its suburbs. Its income, 
which in 1837 was only 3000/. had amounted last year to 18,827/. 17s. | 
In 1837 there were only 266 church schools and 31,875 scholars in the | 
metropolitan county of Middlesex; but in 1847 the number of scholars | 
was 80,977, and in 1857, 122,695; arate of increase which, considering 
the difficulty of obtaining sites for schools and the poverty of many dis- 
tricts, was considered far from unsatisfactory. 

The speeches delivered consisted in the main of appeals to the public 
on behalf of the Society. The Bishop of London claimed for it the credit 
of having been more instrumental than any other body in spreading over 
the land the conviction that education to be real must be religious; and 
for the Church of England greater Catholicity than any other church. 
The church is the real religious educator of the country. 





The Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Puller regretted very much the discon- 
tinuance of the Queen’s triennial letter, and Lord Lyttelton made an 
attack upon the principle of Mr, Dillwyn’s bill touching endowed 
schools, 

The meeting adopted a resolution setting forth the good deeds of the 
society, and expressing its ‘deep concern, that labours fraught with so 
much good to the church and nation are in danger of being seriously 
impeded by the withholding of royal letters, from which source the so- 
ciety derived an income of at least 8000/. per annum; and, also a 
hope that at this crisis of its affairs the sympathy and cordial support of 
all who desire that the church should continue to discharge the trust 
of imparting a religious education to the people, will be extended to the 
society.” 


The Royal Geographical Society held its last meeting this session on 
Monday ; the Earl of Ripon in the chair. The papers read contained 
much matter of curious interest respecting the people and products of 
Dorey in New Guinea, and some further accounts of African travel. 
One of the brothers Schlagintweit was present, and explained some draw- 
ings made in the Himalayas. The meeting adjourned until the 14th of 
November. 

The Society of Arts celebrated its 105th anniversary on Wednesday. 
Lord Napier presided over the dinner table in St. James’s Hall, and 
delighted his cultivated audience by an address on the extension of the 
British race and of the products of its industrial genius, 

The annual report of the Council of the Society of Arts states at great 
length the prospects of success of another great exhibition of the pro- 
ducts of industry, and the postponement of such exhibition on account of 
the war on the Continent, which it was feared would seriously interfere 
with its success. The next great International Exhibition stands, there- 
fore, postponed until the earliest favourable opportunity, 


At a meeting of the Court of Common Council on Thursday the deeds 
of the agreement whereby the Corporation undertakes to supply a large 
proportion of the capital for the Metropolitan railway were formally 
sealed. But not until there had been a sharp debate and a division, 
The ground of the opposition was that while the Company had failed to 
raise the capital promised, they nevertheless asked for the same propor- 
tionate amount from the Corporation. The objection was overruled. 


The Poplar Hospital obtained 700/. in aid of its fund from the sub- 
scriptions at its third anniversary dinner on Wednesday. Mr. Samucl 
Gurney M.P., presided. This hospital is of use to seamen, shipwrights, 
and dockyard labourers. In three years it has succoured 5067 patients. 

A similar sum was collected at the dinner of the Royal Caledonian 
Asylum, given on the same day, under the chairmanship of Lord Elgin. 
Since the Establishment of this asylum 550 boys and 130 girls had been 
rescued from ignorance and misery, and had received an education which 
had fitted many of them for highly respectable positions in society. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Society for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Labouring Classes was held on Wednesday ; Lord Shaftes- 
bury in the chair, The report gives a good account of its labours, and 
points to many signs of success in drinking-fountains, play-grounds, 
reading-rooms, and in the adoption of the models of the society for 
houses. But more funds are wanted, and the public is asked to furnish 
the supplies. 

The large sum of 30002. was the fruit of the annual dinner in aid of 
the funds of King’s College Hospital on Wednesday. The hospital well 
deserves the support it has received; not only for the invaluable assist- 
ance it renders to the poor, but because it furnishes large contributions 
to medical science. 

The Ragged School teachers have presented to Lord Shaftesbury a 
work of art representing a member of the Ragged School Shoe Black 
Society enjoying a morning meal at his station behind St. Clement's 
Chureh in the Strand; as a testimonial of their sense of his great efforts 
on behalf of the friendless, It was accompanied by an address signed by 
very many persons. 

The litigation in which Signor Graziani and the rival managers of ‘the 
“ Lane”’ and the **Garden,”’ have mutually involved themselves, has 
been steadily complicating itself for some time past. On Thursday and 
Friday Vice Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood was engaged on the case which 
is now a full-fledged chancery suit. It came on on Thursday upon motion 
for decree, and the cross-examination of Mr. Gye upon his affidavit occupied 
the greater part of the day. This elicited no facts cither very new or very 
important. Signor Graziani’s counsel endeavoured to show that the agree- 
ment which contained a clause prohibiting him from singing anywhere in 
Great Britain but in Mr. Gye’s theatre was unusual and unfair, and also 
that Signor Graziani was unable to obtain the money he had earned. Mr. 
Harris, Mr, Gye’s stage-manager, was also cross-examined ; the principal 
fact brought out being that Graziani said he had been * tricked,’’ when he 
saw Mr. Harris in Paris, On Friday the case was resumed though not con- 
cluded, the time being principally occupied by speeches from Signor Gra- 
ziani’s counsel, Mr. Sergeant Ballantine argued that the agreement between 
Gye and Graziani had been signed by the latter in ignorance of its purport, 
a fact of which the former was well aware. 

The trial of Marshall, Eicke, and Mortimer, on a charge of illegally sell- 
ing a commission in the army, has occupied the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
The facts of this case were very amply set before our readers at an earlier 
stage of the proceedings. A Mr. Cunningham desired a commission in the 
Army without purchase. He wrote to the Horse Guards, stating his claims 
—he was the son and grandson of officers who had served their country. 
But his application was informal, and it was refused on the ground that he 
was too old. Arelative, Mr. Bridson, came to London, to see what he could 
do for the young man, By an army tailor he was introduced to one Pugh, 
and afterwards to Marshall and Eicke. They undertook that a commission 
should be forthcoming, providing 400/. were deposited at a bank. This se- 
cured, they set to work and procured certain testimonials from General 
Vivian and General Steele, both of whom had known the elder Cunning- 
ham. A Colonel Steinbach mixed himself up in the business at the request 
of Eicke, with whom he had business relations. Steinbach was known at 
the Horse Guards, but it does not appear that his recommendations had any 
influence, and it appeared on the trial that he had said he knew the elder 
Cunningham without being certain of the fact. The certificates of the 
Generals were effective. Young Cunningham got a nomination, passed a 
creditable examination, and was gazetted to the 13th Light Infantry. The 
persons who had charged so highly for their intervention fell out among 
themselves about the division of the spoil. Pugh did not obtain the share 
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he says he stipulated for, and he impeached hiscomrades. The case against 
them was distinctly proved,—indeed Mortimer and Eicke pleaded guilty,— 
and the Jury returned an immediate verdict of guilty. The sentence of the 
Court was deferred until the first day of next term. 


Joseph Hollings, a private in the Grenadier Guards, was, on Saturday, 
sent to prison for six months, by the Marylebone Magistrate for robbing a 
dressmaker of a watch. The man went to the house in company with a 
friend of the dressmaker, and stole the watch while he was left a short time 
in the room. 

John Renwick, a disorderly person, has been committed for trial on a 
charge of robbing a house where he had gained admittance by personating 
a detective policeman ! 





A very severe thunder storm burst over London on Sunday morning, ac- 
companied by a heavy fall of rain that did great damage to outstanding 
crops. Several persons were struck by lightning, one of whom, named 
Hutson, the foreman toa gentleman at Clapham Common, was killed. At 
Merton the tiles on the roof of a house were stripped off by the lightning, 


and damage of various kinds is also stated to have been done in other places | 


in the neighbourhood. 


Provincial 
. 

Mr. Cobden arrived in Liverpool on Wednesday from America, his 
friends had prepared for him a hearty welcome, and cheered him as soon 
as he was visible on the deck of the Indian. The Liberal party drew up 
an address and headed by Mr. William Brown carried it to the Adelphi 
Hotel, and there presented it. Mr. Cobden was congratulated on his 
safe return, and a hope was expressed that he would not hesitate to take 
the post offered to him in the Cabinet. Mr, Cobden began his reply 
thus— 

**Gentlemen of Liverpool—I have just stepped ashore from the steamer 
which brought me from America; having had a somewhat difficult, though 
not lengthened passage, and being one of the worst sailors in the world, I 
was so much aflected by sea sickness that my head is still swimming with 
the effects of the voyage. 
litics in this country, having notsecn a newspaper, until the pilot came on 
board, for the last twenty-six days, it would be presumptuous in me to at- 
tempt to offer any lengthened remarks on this occasion.”’ 

He spoke of the ‘touching kindness, the numberless courtesies,” he 
had met with in America. He cold not have gone further from home 
and have felt himself less abroad. 

“*T was certainly not aware of the number of my friends until I went to 
America, and I take this opportunity of tendering to those on the other side 
of the Atlantic my warmest tribute of gratitude. With regard to the ope- 
ration of free trade, I take it that the reception I met with in America, 
particularly in the remoter Western States, which are more devoted to the 
production of grain and provisions adapted for European markets, may be 
tuken as a proof of the manner in which these measures have been appre- 
ciated in that remote region. I have not the least doubt in the world that 
the views which were always expressed by my friend on my left (Mr. 
Brown) with regard to the effects which would be produced in America by 
the repeal of our corn laws have been amply realized, and that we have 
made strong and fast friends, and bound them in ties of interest which will 
ever make them the allies and partisans of peace between America and 
England, From the opportunities | have had of observing the tendency of 
opinion in America, I come back with the belief that there is a more cordial 


feeling of attachment between the old and new country than the ordinary | 


channels of public opinion enable us to appreciate. The Americans and the 
English seem to me to occupy the same position to each other which it was 
stated Goldsmith had towards Dr. Johnson. The gruff old doctor liked to 
scold Goldsmith himself, but would never allow anybody else to seold him 
without taking his part; and I have no doubt, from what I have seen in 


my travels in the United States, that were it possible that England should | 


find herself in a position where she was hard pressed by enemies in Europe 
—give her a good cause, and give hera necessity for help, and I have no doubt 
in the world that nothing would prevent in such an emergency the great bulk 
of the population in the United States hurrying to the rescue of the old 
mother country. (Loud applause.) Ido not say this with any idea that 
we are likely to need that help. I think England is strong enough to hold 
her own, and that is the opinion in America.” 

Mr. Cobden declared himself to be in favour of strict neutrality under 
all circumstances, except where our interests are directly menaced, He 
did not flinch from stating what he meant by neutrality. 

**T observe that there is a great clamour among certain parts of the popu- 
lation of Germany for war with France in defence of Austria, and such 
States as Bavaria, and perhaps Hanover—the most backward States—seem 
to be anxious of precipitating that great confederation into this European 
strife; but 1 would like the English people to give the portion of the Ger- 
man population to understand distinctly that if they commence an attack upon 
Louis Napoleon this country will not come to their help if they are beaten. 
I don't look with so much hopefuiness myself as some do as to the effects of 
the war upon the destinies of the Italian people; but my sympathies are 
wholly with the Italians, and, moreover, I think, were we placed in their 
position, we should not be very scrupulous as to the source of getting 
assistance to rid ourselves of our oppressors. When the Americans, in their 
struggle with the eld country, accepted the services of Louis XVI., who 
was quite as despotic a Sovereign as Louis Napoleon, I think the Italians 
may be excused for looking to the other side of the Alps for assistance in 
throwing off the yoke of the Austrians. With regard to this struggle, 
wherever I have been, whether in the United States or Canada, I have 
found but one opinion, and that is one of sympathy with the Italian people, 
and a hearty good wish for the success of the French arms; at the same time, 
it is coupled with the belief that there is nothing in the strife which is now 
raging on that bloody arena which can in any way prove inimical to the inte- 
rests of England, and I may add what I have heard the inhabitants of the 
United States say—they look with some dread on the amount of preparation 
which is making in England, for the purpose, as is said by those gentlemen 
who have been speaking in public—‘ for the purpose of mecting any even- 
tualities.’ ‘ Eventualities’ is the word I see sometimes used. Now, the 
— in the United States, is that war between two great Powers on the 

ontinent does not involve danger to England more than if they were at 
peace, and keeping their armies unemployed. I once heard an opinion 
expressed in America to this effect ‘ If 1 were in a merchant vessel and saw 
two pirates, I should feel much more at ease if those pirates were fighting 
each other than if they were standing aloof, ready to be down upon me.’” 
(Laught vy and cheers. * 

As to taking office Mr. Cobden was very reserved. Until the pilot 
went on board that morning he did not know that anything had happened— 
that a new Government was formed. ‘I have a letter in my pocket from 
Lord Palmerston, written in a most frank and courteous spirit, offering me 
the appointment of President of the Board of Trade. I think the answer to 


Being utterly unacquainted with the state of po- | 


the letter is due to his Lordship in the first place. All I can say is that the 
answer which I shall send to that will be founded entirely upon what I 
believe to be the interest of the public in this question. I will take the 
course which I believe will be most conducive to the interests of the public 
in that respect, and in doing so I feel that I shall have the friendly inter- 
pretation of the gentlemen I see around me in whatever may be the course 
| shall feel ome to take.” 

Addresses were also presented to Mr. Cobden, by the Financial Reform 
Association, and by the Peace Society. In reply to the latter he said he 
was not to be charged with any desire to see England thrown upon the 
merey or forbearance of any Power on earth; and, to prevent himself 
being misunderstood, he had no hesitation in saying that he would 
rather see another national debt as large as the present than see Eng- 
land occupied for a month by a French army, even though that army 
came as professed friends. He hada religious, a moral abhorrence of 
war, and also an intellectual repugnance to it; for it was the most stu- 
pid, as well as the most sinful, of all devices by which to settle national 
difficulties. He belived the time would come when public opinion would 
be strong enough to put under restraint any nation which should wish to 
| resort to such a stupid course. 

Several handsome testimonials—among them 2000 guineas in a purse 
—were presented on Thursday to Dr. Hook, now Dean of Chichester, 
by the people of Leeds; and a purse of 270/. to Mrs. Hook. The scene 
in the Town Hall was very striking, as each deputation brought up its 
souvenir, 








Last week, Dr. Humphreys, the * popular’’ master of the Cheltenham 
Grammar School, tendered his resignation of the ottice on account of pecu- 
niary difliculties, and left Cheltenham on a visit, as he said, to some rela- 
tives in Derbyshire, with the view of enlisting their sympathy to extricate 
| him from his difficulties. In a day or two he wrote to Mrs. Humphreys, 
whom he left behind him at Cheltenham, from Liverpool, representing that 
he had been disappointed in his expectations of obtaining assistance, and 
that he should be detained from her a few days longer. By the next post 
Mrs. Humphreys received a letter from the very friends in Derbyshire 
whom her Sadan had represented he was visiting, inviting her and Dr. 
es ag to visitthem. ‘This aroused her suspcions; she consulted her 


friends, inquiries were instituted, and Mrs. Humphreys proceeded to Liver- 
pool. 


There she ascertained that he had taken a passage for America in an 
| assumed name with a married woman, the wife of one of his largest eredi- 
tors in Cheltenham, and the mother of eight children; he himself having 
six. It seems he had sent large quantities of luggage to Liverpool, in anti- 
| cipation of his departure. On the morning of his departure for Liverpool, 
he obtained from Mrs. Humphreys her watch and all the money she 
| had, and left her and her children totally unprovided for. Dr. Humphreys 
had moved in the first circles, and made large professions of religion and 
morality. 
Four of the men supposed to have been engaged in the cowardly and 
brutal outrage on a woman in Staffordshire have been committed for trial. 








The Reading station of the South Eastern railway was destroyed by fire 
on Sunday. Great injury has been done to the property of the Company, 
but much was saved, 


IRELAND. 

The Ivish journals are full of complaints at the exclusion of Irishmen 
from the Cabinet and from the administration. ‘They do not seem to re- 
gard Lord Palmerston, an Irish peer, as a representative. They object 
to Mr. Cardwell, and consider his advent at Dublin as the signal for the 
abolition of the viceroyalty. In the mean time the Orangemen have de- 
nounced Mr, Joseph Napier, because he has justly refused to treat juve- 
nile reformatories from a sectarian point of view. To support a Roman 
Catholic reformatory is, it appears, to lose the faculty of distinguishing 
between truth and error. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin has received a letter from the Earl of Car- 
lisle, in which his Excellency intimates his desire that the usual con- 
gratulatory address on his resumption of the viceregal office should be 
dispensed with. The Irish are dreadfully afraid that this simple request 
portends the abolition of the Viceroyalty. 

An official notice has been issued calling out, with two exceptions, all 
the Militia regiments in Ireland. An order to this effect has been de- 
spatched from the proper office, and will be generally made known this 
| day at the head-quarters of all the regiments throughout the provinces. 

The commercial writer of the Freeman's Journal states that those best 
qualified to judge are of opinion that Mr. Gladstone will be compelled 
to raise the sugar dutics. In support of this opinion it is stated that 
large sums have lately been paid as duty in anticipation of a rise. 

The Dublin Morning News states that the present Attorney-General 
for Ireland has, to a large extent, abandoned the presecution in the case 
of the parties charged with complicity in the Phoenix conspiracy. 

SCOTLAND. 
| The Scottish legal appointments have now been completed. The office 
of Solicitor-General of Scotland has been again conferred on Mr. Edward 
Maitland, who held it under the last Liberal Government. Mr. A. R. 
Clark, Mr. D. Mackenzie, Mr. F. M. Heriot, and Mr. W. Ivory have 
been chosen as Advocates-Depute. Mr. Moncrieff presented his com- 
mission as Lord Advocate to the Court of session on Friday week. 





Mr. Alexander Russel, the able and esteemed editor of the Scotsman, 
newspaper, is about to receive from his political and other friends a tes- 
timonial of a substantial and gratifying kind. Ata meeting held at 
Edinburgh on the 19th of May it was resolved— 

‘* That Mr. Russel by his able, consistent, and powerful advocacy of en- 
lightened political principles, having largely contributed to the diffusion of 
sound Liberal opinions in Scotland, a testimonial be presented to him in 
recognition of these services to the community, and as a mark of respect 
for his honourable and independent conduct in public and private life.”’ 

The subscription list then opened has now been published, showing an 
amount already subscribed of 1291/. The list is headed by the Duke of 
Roxburghe and the Earl of Stair for 507. each, and among the other 
names appearing on it are Lord Macaulay, the Earl of Minto, Lord 
Melgund, Lord Panmure, the Right Honourable Mr. Ellice, M.P., 
and about twenty present and former Scotch Members of Parliament, a 
| large numof the citizens of Edinburgh and of the leading supporters 
of Liberal opinions in the East and South of Scotland. 
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The liquidators have taken the first step in legal proceedings against the 
Directors of the Western Bank of Scotland by causing them to be served 
with a summons, calling upon them to make good the enormous losses sus- 
tained by the bank in consequence of their acts. The acts referred to ex- 
tend as far back 1847, and forward to the fall of the bank; and the sum 
claimed is reckoned by millions. It is alleged that the balance sheets of the 
bank between 1847 and 1857 are false and fraudulent, and on this ground 
redress is demanded. 


° : 
Forvigu and Cnlonial. 
raurt.—Paris kept holyday on Saturday evening to celebrate the 
battle of Solferino. The old French love of glory seems to be fast rising. 
‘I never remember to have seen the illuminations more universal,” 
says one journalist— 

* All along the Boulevards, from the Madeleine up to the Bastille, nearly 
every house glittered with gas decorations, or Janterns, together with the 
flags of France and Sardinia, profusely waving from thousands of windows. 
Imagination soon set a thousand reports afloat. You heard how the Em- 
peror of Austria has been very nearly taken prisoner, how the King of Sar- 
dinia had been wounded, and how the Emperor of the French had led a 
eavalry charge. Paris was in the streets and rejoicing over a great victory. 
What more could a Parisian wish for? The Champs Elysées were crowded 
as much as the streets of Paris.’’ Another writes—*‘' I never saw anything 
like the enthusiasm in Paris last night. Bands of young men roamed about 
the streets, arm-in-arm, shouting and singing. In many places—a thing un- 
precedented and not much to be commended—squibs and crackers were 
thrown about in great abundance. I heard one steady-looking Pater- 
familas inquiring somewhat angrily in a group why the police did not inter- 
fere, and the answer, which seemed to give general satistaction, was, ‘ Tout 
est permis aujourd'hui !’”’ 

The French Government does not appear alarmed at the military 
movement in Prussia. The garrisons on the eastern frontiers have not 
been reinforced. Marshal Pelissier has made an arrangement with the 
Strasburg and Mulhouse Railway Company to be always ready to convey 
30,000 troops from Paris to Strasburg within twelve hours, so that 
100,000 men may be assembled on the Rhine within thirty-six hours. 
Something is said of a proposition for ‘‘ mobilizing 100 battalions of 
National Guards, or reorganizing them to do duty in the garrisons. 

The Moniteny of the 30th publishes the following paragraph— 

** Two detachments sent from the dépdts of their respective corps having 





made common cause with Austria. The feelings of the inhabitants have 
broken out; the municipal authorities, the very same that had been insti- 
tuted by Austria, have proclaimed the fall of the ancient Government, have 
renewed the union of 1848, and unanimously confirmed their annexation to 
Piedmont. The municipality of Milan proclaimed it even within range of 
Austrian cannon. The King, by accepting this spontaneous act of the na- 
tional will, infringes the existing treaties in no respect, since Austria, by 
refusing to accept a Congress having for its basis the maintenance of these 
treaties, and by invading the dominions of his Majesty, has torn up, in so 
far as concerns herself, the transactions of 1814 and 1815. The Italian pro- 
vinces forcibly subjected by the fortune of war to her sway have recovered 
their natural rights; being made free twice in the course of eleven years 
theit will has been manifested without obstacle or pressure. In 1848, as in 
1859, these countries spontaneously adhered to Piedmont, just.as brothers do 
when they meet after a lorg and afflicting separation. ‘ 

‘The object of the present war, his Majesty openly avows it, is Italian 
independence and the exclusion of Austria from the peninsula. This cause 
is too noble for us to dissemble its full bearing, too sacred that it should no€ 
obtain in advance the sympathy of civilized Europe. We even ought to 
acknowledge that this sympathy has never failed us, for the policy of the 
King’s Government has always been the same, and has met with the a 
probation not only of public opinion but of the Cabinets. Europe, by the 
voice of its most eminent statesmen, has testified the interest she has taken 
in the fate of unhappy Italy. Only within a recent period a few doubts 
and some distrust, more or less disguised, have seemed to rise up. The 
generous intervention of the Emperor Napoleon in favour of an ally unjustly 
attacked, and of an oppressed nation, has been misunderstood to a certain 
extent. Parties have wished to assign ambitious views and plans of age 
grandizement where there was but a noble devotedness to the cause of jus- 


| tice and good right, and the imperious duty of upholding the dignity and 


interests of France. The explicit declarations of the Empet r Napoleon 
IIL., at the moment of drawing his sword, have already considerably calmed 
those apprehensions. The proclamation of Milan, so clear, precise, and 


| dignified, must have dissipated all the doubts that may have still existed in 


the minds of the prejudiced. 
‘* We feel the most absolute confidence that the equilibrium of Europe 


| will not be disturbed by the territorial extension of a great power, and that 


in Italy there will be a strongly constituted kingdom, such as is naturally 


| indieated by its geographical configuration, the unity of race, language, 


joined the army of Italy without being provided with the articles and uten- | 


sils required for the campaign, the Minister of War has punished the supe- 
rior oficers who organized the departure of these troops with fifteen days’ 
wrest, and has published a censure on the general officers who did not pro- 
perly superintend the execution of his reiterated orders.” 

Staly.—Count Cavour has sent the following important circular to 
the representatives of Svrdinia at foreign courts. 

* Turin, June 14, 1859. 

Sir—The knowledge you possess of the principles which have always go- 
verned the policy of his Majesty's Government, as also the communications 
I have carefully made of late to your Legation, must have enabled you to 
appreciate and cause others to appreciate the — and military acts just 
consummated in Lombardy. It is nevertheless expedient at the present 


moment to take into account the origin and causes of those acts, and thus | 


render yet clearer and more precise the intentions and the deeds of the 
King’s Government. 

** As soon as the Italian question, ignored by some and depreciated by 
others, took the first place among the preoccupations of Europe, the Cabinet 
of his Majesty, with its habitual frankness, caused the extreme difficulty of 
the situation to be known. ‘To this end, in the memorandum of the Ist of 
March last, addressed to the British Government, and afterwards published 
by the press, I endeavoured to explain the results of the Austrian rule in 
Italy, results without parallel in modern history. I demonstrated that the 
universal hatred and antipathy against the Austrian Government proceeded 
in the first place from the system of government inflicted on the Lonbents 
and Venetians, and especially from the sentiment of nationality intensified 
by foreign domination. The progress of intelligence and the diffusion of 
instruction, which Austria could not entirely prevent, had rendered these 
peoples still more sensible of their sad fate, that of being governed, domi- 
nated over by a nation with which they have no community of race, man- 
ners, or language. The Austrians, after half a century of domination, were 
not even yet established in these provinces; they were encamped in them. 
This state of things did not take place like a transitory fact, the end of 
which, more or less distant, might be foreseen; it became more and more 
grievous every day, and grew worse and worse. We used to say that a con- 
dition of this kind was not contrary to treaties, but that it was contrary to 
the great principles of equity and justice, upon which social order is based. 
If Austria cannot be induced to modify the existing treaties, we used to add, 
1 definite and practicable solution will not be arrived at, so that palliatives 
more or less efficacious must be put up with. 
rendering the lot of the Lombardo-Venetians more tolerable, and of miti- 
gating for the moment so grave a situation, we lost no time, upon having 
the request made to us, in indicating the expedients that appeared to us the 
most proper for obtaining the result desired. 

“ Austria unfortunately showed herself more than ever opposed to all 
conciliation ; she was resolved on maintaining by force the illegal prepon- 
derance she had gained by treaties over states acknowledged to be ioe end- 
ent. She redoubled her threats, and hurried on the formidable military 
poion directed against Piedmont, who was the sole barrier opposed to 

er exclusive domination in Italy. The small stafes that had united their 
destiny with that of Austria, and had for the same reason incurred the cen- 
sure of their subjects, could no longer exhibit any solicitude for their peoples. 
Serious and inevitable complications appeared imminent. The repose of 
Europe was thus endangered. Then it was that the proposition of a Con- 
gress was made by Russia, and was accepted by the great Powers and also 
by Piedmont. The basis of the Congress was the maintenance of the terri- 
torial status quo; that is to say, of the treaties that secured to Austria her 

sessions in Italy. 

** The world knows what mageenes : Austria, who saw disputed, not her 
legal rights, expressly reserved to her, but the usurpations she had effeeted 
despite European stipulations—Austria all at once threw off the mask. Not- 
withstanding the formal engagements entered into with England not to at- 
tack Piedmont, she launched her army against his Majesty's dominions, and 
her generals openly declared that the Emperor would come and treat at 
Turin. The facts, indeed, have not responded to the magniloquence of the 
staff officers, and the Austrian armies have been obliged to confine their ex- 

its to spoliations and unexampled acts of cruelty towards the inoffensive 
inhabitants. The enemy has been driven back from the Piedmontese terri- 
tory, and the victories of Palestro and Magenta have opened Lombardy to 
us. It was then that events confirmed our judgment concerning the moral 
condition of the Lombardo-Venetian provinces and the little states that had 


Nevertheless, in the hope of | 
| visional government, and appealed to Victor Emmanuel 





and customs, such as diplomacy had already desired to create at other times 
in the common interest of Italy and Europe. With the rule of Austria, 
and of the states that joined their destinies to those of Austria, a permanent 
cause of disturbances will Et order will be guaranteed, the smoul- 
dering flame of revolutions will be extinguished, Europe will be able to 
give herself up in full security to those great enterprises of peace that form 
the glory of the age, 

‘You now have, Monsieur le Ministre, the point of view under whieh 
you are to present the events now passing in Italy. The contest provoked 
by Austria ought to have for its result her exclusion from a country which 
force alone had subjected to an odious and intolerable yoke. Our cause, I 
rejoice to repeat im ending this despatch, is noble and just; we can, we 
are bound to avyow it openly, and we have full confidence in the triumph 
of good right.”’ 

The Neapolitan Government has permitted 137 refugees to return to 
Naples and Sicily. 

Count Salmour, the Minister, sent to Naples by the King of Sardinia 
to restore diplomatic relations between the two courts, has been decorated 
by the King of the Two Sicilies with the order of St. Januarius, the 
most distinguished honour in his gift. The investiture took place on 
the 19th, at the residence of the Count. 

A few weeks ago the Neapolitan Consul-General at Leghorn, haying 
refused to acknowledge the acts of the Tuscan Government, was suse 
pended from the exercise of his functions. This gentleman having since 
come to a better mind, he has been reinstated. 

A correspondent of the Daily News, says that Count Salmour has 
adopted a moderate tone. ‘‘ We do not want the Government to send out 
troops ; if it will do so, well and good, but we do not want them. What 
we desire is that this country shall declare itself to be Italian, and that 
it shall give some indication of sympathy with those who are fighting for 
the liberties of Italy. We offer the right hand of friendship to Naples, 
and we desire to establish the dynasty and see the country strong and in- 
dependent.’ Such is the feeling and such the language of the Minister 
who now represents Picdmont as special Minister at this court.” 

Count Kisseleff, Minister of the Emperor of Russia, had an audience of 
the King on Saturday, to present the congratulations of the Emperor on 
his Majesty’s accession to the throne. 

A protest against neutrality has been widely circulated in Naples, 
It appeals from an Austrian Court to the French Emperor and Sardinian 

‘ing. 

Perugia has been stormed by the foreign regiments in the service of 
the Pope, because it proclaimed its independence, established a pro- 
The Pope’s 
soldiers committed great outrages, and spared neither age nor sex in the 
revolted town. The Pays says the Papal authority has been reéstablish- 
ed everywhere, with the exception of the delegations of Bologna, Fer- 
rara, Ravenna, and Forli. 

Mr. Scarlett reported home that the Marquis Ridolfi had expressed tohim 
the belief that ‘the majority of the Tuscans were attached to the Grand 


| Ducal family, and would gladly see it restored.” The Marquis has stated 


through the Tuscan Monitor that the statement is an error. He simply 
told Mr. Scarlett “that to the causes which render a restoration of the 
dynasty of Lorraine in Tuscany impossible there must also be added its 
having taken refuge in Austria, and remained there permanently.” 

At Leghorn the works on the fortifications of the harbour are begun. 
The object is to prolong the fosse of Port Murata so as to isolate the 
fortress. 

The Eco della Borsa says that the Jesuit fathers have abandoned Milan 
with all their materials of war; to wit, books, clothes of every kind, 
bulls, &e. Seals have been placed upon the doors, and their house is 
guarded by royal Carabineers. 

The Corriere Mercantile says that subscriptions are made in Lome 
bardy for the relief of those families in Piedmont who were victims of 
the depredations of the Austrians during the past invasion. 

Rome affords fresh proofs of her retrograde obstinacy and ill concealed 
tenderness for Austria in spite of the victories of Napoleon and the Sare 
dinian King. The Opinione announces the nomination of the Arche 
bishop of Milan, and the Bishops of Crema and Pavia by the Pope, these 
persons having been proposed by the Austrians and consequently hold- 
ing Austrian principles. The importance of the act is greater than may 
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at first sight appear, as it must be taken as a hostile manifestation, and 
even an insult against Piedmont and France. It is probable, moreover, 
that serious questions will arise in reference to what the Corriere Mer- 
eantile observes respecting the exequatur of the King, who can by law, 
accept or reject the newly-elected dignitaries. From the last number of 
the Opinione we, however, learn that the nominees, as it is believed, 
wiser than the Pope, have themselves cut the Gordian knot by declining 
the Papal nomination. 

The Gazzetta di Milano states that the political prisoners, one hundred 
and seven in number, conducted by the Austrians from Milan to Verona, 
are in good health, and are not treated amiss, but, on the contrary, with 
some consideration. This may be taken as a proof, either that the mis- 
fortunes of the Austrians have somewhat mitigated their ferocity, or that 
they fear lest reprisals should be made upon their countrymen taken 
prisoners by Piedmont. The King — a deputation, however, to 
do his utmost to secure their speedy liberation. 

A correspondent, writing from the Romagna to the Gazzetta Piemontese, 
observes, that the national movement was peacefully proceeding in the 
Romagna without any confusion, but that after the events of Perugia 
great commotions might be expected throughout the state, the utmost 
indignation having been excited, though the leaders are keeping quiet 
the populace from prudence, 

Grrmany.—The telegraph furnishes some interesting statements. 
From Vienna, we hear it reported that ‘ the Emperer of Austria will 
shortly have an interview with the Prince Regent of Prussia.” This is 
followed by the statement that ‘‘ two decrees favourable to Protestants 
and Jews are expected.” 

According to advices from Frankfort-on-the-Main, dated Saturday the 
25th, Prussia has made the proposal to the Federal Diet to place a corps 
of observation on the Rhine, to be composed of the 7th and 8th Federal 
corps d’armée, and under the superior orders of Bavaria. It is said that 
this proposal has been referred to the Military Committee. 

A dozen noblemen of Venice have been carried off to Vienna, to be 
sent to the fortresses of Bohemia. They were mostly young men, and 
the procession of these victims through the streets is said to have been 

jiteous to behold. Desertion prevails in the Italian regiments at Vienna. 
rum-head law has been proclaimed, and four deserters were shot last 
w 

Baron von Beust, Minister of Foreign Affairs in Saxony, has written 
an answer to the circular of Prince Gortschakoff. It is ironically sub- 
missive in its tone, and strong in its argument. The Court of Saxony 
does not share the severe judgment which the Court of Russia has 
passed upon the Government of Austria, but it does justice to the efforts 
of Russia to obtain a Congress. 

** Moreover, we cannot forget that the Austrian Government, having 
done nothing that could give offence to its neighbours or any Power in 
Europe whatever, was first of all disturbed and then threatened in the 
peaceful exercise of its rights of sovereignty. It is still difficult for us not 
to be convinced, that if such enterprises, instead of finding sympathy, had 
met with the unequivocal censure of Europe, humanity might in all proba- 
bility have been spared the scourge of war, before even the question of a 
Congress had been mooted.” 

Baron yon Beust admits that the Confederation has a special defensive 
character, but it is not a combination exclusively defensive. 

‘* It is not the first time that the Frankfort Diet has been called upon to 
discuss the measure of Germany’s federal obligations towards the two great 
Powers forming part of the Confederation. It is not inexpedient to instance 
precedents of rather recent date ; they will prove in what manner its defen- 
sive character has been hitherto understood by it, without giving rise to any 
objection on the part of the great Powers that signed the treaties on the 
basis of which Germany entered into European public right. A few years 
ago, Russia, in consequence of a difference with the Ottoman empire, caused 
her troops to occupy the Danubian Principalities. The intervention of the 
great Powers, with a view to effect a g understanding, remained ineffi- 
eacious by reason of the refusal of the Ottoman Porte to accept purely and 
simply the abitrament of the Vienna Conference, and then it was Turkey 
who fe a war against Russia. She had for her allies England and 
France. At that period, the Germanic Confederation, on the proposal of 
Austria and Prussia, adopted a resolution to the effect that any aggressive 
act against the non-German possessions of Austria and Prussia should be 
considered as equivalent to an attack upon the Federal territory; and some 
months later, the Austrian troops having occupied the Danubian Principali- 
ties, the Confederation extended the said resolution in this sense—that any 
attack upon this armed force, at that time stationed not merely beyond the 
Federal territory but even beyond the Austrian territory, should consi- 
dered as an aggression on the Confederation. I am not aware whether 
those decisions elicited protests or merely remonstrances, whether at 
Paris, or London, or St. Petersburg, or if at all; and yet the Impe- 
rial Government of Russia would certainly have found cause to oppose 
them, had the attitude of the Confederation been contrary to the treaties.’’ 
The difference between that period and this is that then an aggression from 
the East was contemplated, and now an aggression from the West. Then 
neither Austria nor Prussia was threatened; now Austrian territory is in- 
vaded. ‘Lastly, can there be an intention to object to us at St. Peters- 
burg that at that period Germany had more to fear from Russia than she 
now has from France? Prince Gortschakoff’s despatch reminds us that the 
French Government has solemnly proclaimed that it has no intention hos- 
tile to Germany. It informs us at the same time that this declaration has 
been received with eager assent by the majority of the Great Powers. We 
equally remember a manifesto proclaiming the intention of delivering Italy 
from the Alps to the Adriatic. Can this declaration have also obtained the 
eager assent of the Great Powers?” 


Swit;rrlant.—aA telegram from Berne states that “on receipt of the 
news of the massacre at Perugia the Swiss residents at Milan were ill- 
treated by the populace, but the police interfered. The Federal Council 
has addressed circulars to the Swiss Consular agents in Italy, in which 
the Council protests against denominating regiments composed of foreign- 
ers as Swiss regiments, and requests that use may be made of the circu- 
lars in order that this subject may be put in its proper light before the 
eyes of the public.” 

Berne, June 30.—* The Federal Council, in concert with the belligerent 
Powers, has decided that any corps d’armée, or soldiers taking refuge on 
Swiss territory, should be sent back to the side to which they may belong, 
the different Governments undertaking not to employ them again in the 
present war. Arms and ammunition are to be given up at the end of the 
war, and the cost of keeping them to be repaid to the Swiss Government. 
In consequence of this convention, the garrison of Laveno and the soldiers 
of General Garibaldi’s corps d’armée will be returned. The steamers on 
the Lago Maggiore which have been captured are to be given up for mer- 








cantile service, upon condition that they are not to be used again for the 
war.” 

Fs Curkey.—Advices have been received from Constantinople to the 22d 
instant. The news of the battle of Magenta has produced a deep im- 
pression. The Divan has simply acquiesced in the Paris protocols con- 
cerning the Principalities, and granted also the berat of investiture. 


San D 0M11§0.—The Government has called in all the paper money, 
the only currency of the place, and has fixed upon it an arbitrary value. 
The foreign consuls endeavoured to dissuade the Government from taking 
this arbitrary course; being disregarded, they protested , and being told 
they had nothing to do with it, although the bulk of the paper is held by 
foreigners, the Consuls suspended diplomatic intercourse with the Go- 
vernment. The Consuls of England, France, and Spain, haye quitted 
the island. 





Piscellancons. 


The Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood upon Vice-Admiral 
Alexander Dundas Arbuthnott; Hercules George Robert Robinson, 
Governor of Hongkong; and Stephenson Villiers Surtees, Chief Justice 
of the Mauritius. 

The Gazette of Tuesday contained the announcement of the elevation 
of Mr. Vernon Smith to the Peerage, as Baron Lyveden, of Lyveden in 
Northamptonshire ; and of Sir Benjamin Hall, as Baron Llanover, of 
Llanover and Abercarn, in the county of Monmouth. 





The annual assembly of the Independents for the counties of Cardigan, 
Pembroke, and Carmarthen, sent a memorial to Lord Palmerston, urging 
the necessity of non-intervention on the part of this country, in the war 
between France, Sardinia, and Austria. The reply on behalf of the Pre- 
mier is that her Majesty’s Government have no intention of advising her 
Majesty to take part in the present war, and that they do not foresee the 
probability of any events that would lead them to depart from the policy 
of neutrality. 


Mr. Cobden, who arrived in Manchester on Wednesday evening, de- 
voted a part of Thursday to visits to private friends, and was expected to 
arrive in London at ten o’clock on Friday night. Various rumours were 
prevalent in Manchester as to his intentions with regard to the accept- 
ance or rejection of the office tendered to him in the Ministry by the 
Premier, but, of course, no reliance could be placed in them. It is pro- 
bably too early for the honourable gentleman to have fully determined 
for himself as yet on a question about which the public secm to have so 
little difficulty. — Zimes. 

In reply to a letter from Mr. Samuel Morley, asking Lord John Rus- 
sell to reconsider the question of the Ballot, Mr. Barrington, on behalf 
of Lord John, briefly states that he continues to be of opinion that the 
evils to which the Ballot would give rise would prove greater than those 
which at present exist. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley has been one of Mr. Gladstone’s election com- 
mittee. This seems to have annoyed some of his friends in the West 
Riding, and Mr. Wortley has been asked to contradict the statement. 
In reply he vindicates it, on the ground that his party should “ encou- 
rage rather than repel the more Conservative portion of the present 
mixed Cabinet, and, while in a minority, to abstain at such a juncture 
as the present from embarrassing the om in the choice of her ser- 
vants or the conduct of her Government.” 

A great number of English Militia regiments have been called out for 
their annual training. 


The Reverend Joseph Brown, rector of Christchurch, Blackfriars, has 
a just claim to be ranked amongst the pioneers of that important move- 
ment which has for its object the elevation, social and intellectual, of 
the humbler classes of our population. He was among the first to whom 
it occurred that the object would be greatly assisted by the arrangement 
and organization of an occasional holiday for the poor man, during which 
he should be provided with entertainment such as he never would have 
been able to obtain by his own unassisted means. In the first instance, 
Mr. Brown organized excursions to parks and pleasure-grounds, kindly 
lent for the purpose, and situated at short distances from London. But 
two years since he ventured upon a bolder flight, and arranged for a 
day’s visit to Brighton ; and so great was his success, and so unqualified 
was the satisfaction of the poor people for whom the holiday had been 
got up, that this year he set about arranging a party which from its 
numbers must have absorbed a very large portion of the working popula- 
tion of the parish, there being not less than 6000 persons—men, women, 
and children—who on Monday visited Brighton under Mr. Brown’s 
protection, and to a considerable extent at his expense. It is true 
that the railway company having met Mr. Brown’s views by a 
most liberal arrangement, the great majority of his friends paid their own 
expenses, but there still remained the poor and aged inmates of the 
workhouse, who, ranging in age from sixty to ninety, and making nearly 
four hundred in number, were all franked by Mr. Brown out of his own 
pocket, assisted by a few trifling subscriptions collected amongst his im- 
mediate private friends. The muster of the first detachment, upwards of 
1000—not all strong—commenced at London Bridge station before six 
o'clock in the morning, and between that hour and eight the whole 
6000 were safely conveyed to Brighton in four successive trains, the en- 
tire party having commenced the exploration of the local lions long be- 
fore nine o'clock. Their first visit was of course made to the beach— 
every Englishman and woman runs first to the sea, as if by instinct—and 
they soon broke up into merry groups under the unwonted stimulus of 
the fresh sea breeze combined with the superb sunshine overhead. Some 
bathed, some boated, some gathered shells on the shore, while the very 
old and feeble sat in smiling clusters on the shingle, and watched the 
gambols of their children and dchildren. Some of the poor people 
from the workhouse had reached the patriarchal age of ninety, and 
amongst them were persons who had hunted with their own hounds or 
ridden in their own carriages. These were the objects of Mr. Brown’s 
particular care, but for all the old people he provided luncheon and a 
comfortable tea, and for the smokers even a moderate supply of tobacco. 
The Chain Pier was thrown open to them by arrangement, and, in con- 
sequence, was nearly im le for the regular promenaders during the 
greater part of the day. ere could not be imagined a more extraordi- 
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nary mixing up of “ St. Giles’s and St. James’s ” than might have been 
seen any any moment during the morning upon the Chain Pier, so well 
known as one of the most fashionable promenades out of London in the 
kingdom. But the poor people were most orderly and decorus, and the 
rich sympathising and interested, and so the novel colouring did not in 
any way deteriorate from the usual beauty of the picture. From the 
beach and the pier the leviathan p went to the Pavilion, and wan- 
dered at will over the gardens, which not many years ago were as se- 
cluded from the gaze of the vulgar as the Saraglio at Constantinople 

Under such a commander as Mr. Brown a visit to the parish church 
was of course not forgotten. The p: arrived there about two o'clock, 
and were most kindly received by the Reverend Mr. Ellerton, who ad- 
dressed them a few words of welcome and advice, after which three 
verses of ahymn were sung. The worthy clergymen then pointed out to 
their notice the various curiosities of the oldchurch. The Duke of Wel- 
lington—the Duke—had been a regular attendant, and his cenotaph was 
shown in the chantry ; and immense interest was also taken in the tomb 
of the famous old woman who served King George for fifty years as a 
soldier, and then declined more than half-a-guinea a week pension, the 
King having offered her a guinea—an example which may fairly be com- 
mended to the notice of many distinguished patriots of the present day. 
After the church, the town was explored from end to end, due examina- 
tion was had of the wonderful ‘‘ Groynes” which arrest the progress of 
the sea, and preserve the aristocratic watering place from the fate of 
Earl Godwin’s lands, and then those of the party who were too poor to 
pay for themselves were entertained at tea in the dissenting school-room 
and chapel, which had been kindly given for the purpose by the 
Reverend Mr. Goulty, the officiating minister. Mr. Goulty himself 
visited the poor people in company with Mr. Brown, and gave them a 
kind and friendly welcome to Brighton. 

The return, which was effected with the same regularity as the morn- 
ing journey, commenced at half-past six, and by ten o’clock the whole of 
this remarkable pleasure party had safely returned to town. The whole 
of the railway arrangements, which were under the personal direction of 
Mr. F, Slight, were excellent, and did not permit this extraordinary in- 
flux of passengers to interfere for a moment with the regular traflic of 
the line.—Daily News. 


A new and ingenious mode of signals by lights was on Wednesday 
exhibited at the Underwriters’-rooms, Liverpool, and gave general satis- 
faction. This new patent is the invention of Mr. Ward, an American, 
and consists of four lamps attached to an iron frame in the shape of a 
cross. These lamps can all and at one time be changed from a white to 
a red light, and as often completely obliterated, so as to suit the time 
and the occasion of signal. 





It is not amongst the least formidable of the signs that our great 
Leading Journal has at last ascertained the whole of the indictment 
that may be brought against Austria, over and above the prosecution 
now going forward against her in Italy. **The defeat of her mili- 
tary system is by no means all the evil with which Austria is 
threatened. The successors of Joseph II. have concluded a degrading 
Concordat with Rome; they have taken to their heart and counsels 
that strange and fatal race of men who seem destined ever to pursue an end 
which they are never allowed to reach. In her intellectual degradation 
Austria has prostrated herself before the Order of Jesus. The throne of the 
young Emperor is surrounded by that ominous band, the sure precursors of 
the ruin of thrones and the downfall of monarchies. Louis XIV. took them 
to his heart, and prosperity left him never to return. James II. and Charles 
X. lost under their advice the kingdoms of their ancestors; and surrounded 
by them Francis Joseph seems to be drifting towards a similar consumma- 
tion. Even at a moment like the present there is hardly a loyal race in the 
Empire that is not disgusted at ecclesiastical tyranny, and the misfortunes 
of the State bring no relaxation to the miseries of the Protestant or the Jew. 
Every province of Austria in the meanwhile groans under the confiscation 
of its rights and the forfeiture of its privileges. Hungary, loyal and aris- 
tocratic in its aspirations, cannot forget that ten years ago it had a Consti- 
tution as ancient as our own, and that it has been degraded from the rank of 
a Constitutional Monarchy to that of a subjugated Province. Bohemia is 
plunged in sullen and dangerous discontent ; and Tyrol—faithful Tyrol— 
so often the last and surest refuge of the House of Austria—Tyrol, the mo- 
ther of Hofer and of Specbacher, is for the first time in history alienated and 
discontented, and draws back in the hour of trial from the service of a Go- 
vernment which it no longer loves or respects. Matters are coming rapidly 
to a crisis, while the Austrian Government with absurd tenacity adopts the 
ruinous logic of pride and folly, and will not yield to the just demands of 
her subjects, ‘ for fear she should be thought to do so upon compulsion.’ ”’ 


The report gains strength that Ireland is to be again honoured by a visit 
from royalty. Saunders says that orders have been issued to have 10,000 
troops encamped on the Curragh for review order, on her Majesty’s expected 
visit to this country in the course of August next. 

It is stated that Lord Spencer has been appointed Groom of the Stole, and 
Lord Waterpark Lord in Waiting to the Prince Consort. 


The Empress of the French has subscribed 50,000 francs toward the funds 
to be given to the wounded and families of the soldiers who may be killed 
or disabled in the present war. The Municipality of Bordeaux has sub- 
scribed 20,000 francs; the Paris Chamber of Commerce 10,000 franes. 
Committees for collecting subscriptions will be formed throughout France. 

The Journal de la Corse states that upwards of 1000 Austrian prisoners 
are to be sent to Bastia, Calvi, and Bonifacio. Ajaccio is to receive some of 
the wounded of the Army of Italy. 

The town of Clermont Ferrand has been fixed upon by the French Go- 
vernment as the principal place of residence for the superior officers among 
the Austrian prisoners.. 

The Italians in New York are raising a fund for the benefit of the families 
of those who may fall in fighting for the independence of Italy. 


Mr. H. Drummond Wolff, late private secretary to Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, and now chief secretary to the government of the Ionian Islands, 
has passed through Paris en route to Corfu. 

A public dinner will be given to Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart., M.P., asa 
mark of personal respect, and in celebration of his return for Finsbury at 
the late general election, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Wednesday, the 
13th proximo ; Mr. Roger Cunliffe will preside. 

Mr. James Fazy, of Geneva, arrived in Paris at the end of last week. 

It is stated that Counts Telecky and Tur, who took so active a part in the 
Hungarian revolution, have joined Garibaldi’s troops as volunteers. 

The Grand Duke Constantine has arrived at Nicolaev, on the Black Sea. 








The health of London is still good. Last week 970 died, or 130 fewer 
than the calculated average. But the Registrar-General sounds a note of 
warning, and calls attention to the increase of deaths from diarrhoa. 

General Gunkel, of the Dutch army, appealed some days ago to the 
Supreme Court of Holland, sitting a the flague, against the condemnation 
to death passed on him by the Criminal Court for poisoning ; but the court 


POSTSCRIPT. 


: SaTurDAY MorniNG, 

Our Paris correspondent reports some important information on the 
relations between the belligerent and the neutral powers. 

“ Paris, Thursday Evening. 

“ The attitude of Prussia still causes uneasiness, but the opinion gains 
ground that she will not proffer her mediation without having first settled 
its bases with Russia and England. 

‘One thing is quite certain, that if Germany does make a hostile move- 
ment, the war will become general, for Russia has undertaken to march 
200,000 men to the assistance of France. 

“ However, we must hope that there will be no occasion for such aid ; 
the French Emperor certainly does not anticipate a long campaign, for 
his stables at Plombiéres are ordered to be made ready for the reception 
of his stud.” 

We give the rest of our correspondent’s letter— 

“ We are still without details of the battle of Solferino; it is feared that 
the French and Sardinian losses will prove enormous. It seems that no 
General has been killed; but Colonel Fénélon met his death at the head 
of his regiment, the Duke of Abrantes was seriously wounded, and the 
Count de la Rochefoucauld was taken prisoner as well as wounded, On the 
other side Prince Charles Windischgriatz was killed. Yesterday arrived the 
agreeable news that the French army was crossing the Mincio; and people 
now think the war will be brought to a speedy and glorious termination. 

“The Paris journals do not find the Palmerston Ministry, now that it is 
installed in office, so French as they would like. The continuance of the 
ship-building and of the rifle-corps movement, the approval of a German 
army on the Rhine to teach the French moderation in the hour of victory, 
are not very much to the taste of those who, the other day, greeted with 
such a shout of joy the accession of that Ministry to power. _ 

«It is reported that Lord John Russell has expressed his opinion that the 
French as well as the Austrians are to be kept out of Italy. — 

“ The result of law proceedings, instituted against the unlicensed brokers, 
has been the entire abolition of that body ; their clients were chiefly specu- 
lators for the fall; the winding up of their affairs has aided not a little in 
causing the great rise of today. It must also be acknowledged that there 
was a general feeling, on what grounds I know not, that peace is now not 
far distant.” 


A telegram from Turin, dated yesterday, carries us one small stage 
further in the war. *‘The Sardinian army has invested Peschiera from 
the Lago di Garda to the Mincio.” 

The text of the proposals made by Prussia to the German Dict on the 
24th June [date of the battie of Solferino] is as follows— 

‘1. To place a corps of observation on the Upper Rhine, to be composed 
of the 7th and 8th corps of the Federal army, in conformity with the wishes 
precedingly expressed by the Federal governments, and to that these corps 
may be combined with the concentration of the Prussian corps d’armée, par- 
ticularly on the Middle Rhine (the Main), and for this purpose to give the 
Federal adhesion to the concentration of Prussian troops on a territory not 
Prussian, and to reserve arrangements for the prompt junction of the Prus- 
sian corps d’armée with the Federal corps d’armée. 2. To contide the com- 
mand of the said corps of observation to the King of Bavaria. 3. To arrange 
a uniform tariff for feeding the various corps.”’ 

The Paris correspondent of the Nord says, under date of June 28—*T 
learn that Lord Cowley had, the day before yesterday, an interview with 
our Minister of Foreign Affairs, in which he exposed in general terms 
the views of the British Cabinet in respect to a pacific arrangement of 
the affairs of Italy.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Times states, ‘on good authority,” that 
the French loss at Solferino was from 16,000 to 18,000. 

‘It is divided thus—Marshal Neill’s corps from 6000 to 7000; Marshal 
Baraguay d’ Hillier’s, nearly 5000; Marshal M’Mahon’s, 2500; and Marshal 
Canrobert’s, 1000—which, with casualties in the special corps, such as the 
artillery, will make up the number.” 

The Austrians admit a loss of 4000 Ail/ed, ‘ but it was probably larger.” 
Seven or eight generals were wounded; one was killed. The Pied- 
montese suffered greatly. 





In the House of Commons last night one of the earliest incidents was 
the administration of the oath to Mr. Cobden, who took his seat for 
Rochdale. He sat behind the Treasury bench. 

Mr. Sipney Hernenrt gave notice that on Monday he will move the 
reappointment of the Committee on Military Organization. In reply to 
Sir Joun Suevty, Mr. Hexrserr also said that the Government pro- 
posed to accept the rifle corps on certain conditions. 

First, that a safe and sufficient range existed in which they might prac- 
tice. In order to secure this, it was aT" that a military officer should 
be sent down to examine the bounds. He thought it must be obvious that 
without such a precaution any corps would be useless for practice. The se- 
cond condition was, that the arms should be in safe custody; third, that the 
rules should be sanctioned by the Secretary of State for War; and fourth, 
that the corps should be under military inspection. Upon these conditions 
being fulfilled, the Government would supply a certain proportion of arms, 
It was not necessary that every man should be armed. It was +> to 
issue twenty-five per cent of rifles, so that one section would always 
armed. 

Lord Excuo asked whether those men might arm who pleased at their 
own expense. Mr. Hrxwext said there would be no objection to an in- 
dividual purchasing an arm. Lord Gauway asked what arm would be 
used. Mr. Hexeexr said the Enfield rifle of the pattern of 1853. 

Mr. Owen Staney recurred to the ludicrous breach of privilege ques- 
tion which is coupled with the name and temptations of Mr. Gilpin. 
Explanations showed that the letters proffering bribes to Mr. Gilpin were 
written by a lady, said to be connected with a member of the late Govern- 
ment. Mr. Grirtn said he declined to give names. The whole —” 
so ridiculous, that he was surprised any one should put questions to 
on the subject. 
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Sir Ricnanp Bernett, in reply to a question, said he should bring in 
2 bill touching the Divorce Court, which he trusted would pass, 

The House adjourned after sitting a little more than two hours. 

In the House of Peers the main discussion was raised by Lord 
Brovenam. Referring to the state of Northern Italy he strongly con- | 
demned the war now raging in that country, and expressed his belief that 
if there had been free government in France it would never have occurred. 
He wished to know if there was any truth in a report that the Navy Es- 
timates were about to be reduced. 

The Duxe of Somenser denied that the Estimates had been reduced, 
and said the Government were fully alive to the necessity of maintaining 
the navy in a thoroughly effective condition. 

The Earl of Harpwickr eulogised the late Government for the efforts 
they had made to increase the strength of the Navy, and gave various 
statistics to show that even yet it was not what it ought to be as compared 
with the French navy. 

The Earl of Ettennoroven fully recognized the necessity of placing | 
the Navy in an effective state, but hoped that some attention would also 
be devoted to the Army. 

Earlier in the evening, Lord Lynpuvrst called attention to the com- 
ments of the press upon the appointment of Mr. Blackburn, as one of the 
judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench. He said Mr. Blackburn’s legal 
attainments were of the highest character, and admirably fitted him for a 
seat upon the bench, 

The Lorp Cuancer.or said he alone was responsible for the appoint- 
ment, and in making it he had been solely guided by the legal qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Blackburn, who was one of the ablest and soundest lawyers 
in Westminster Hall. 

Lord Wensteyvpate and Lord Cranworrn also expressed their ap- 
proval of the appointment. 

The Earl of Rrroy, in reply to Lord Vivian, gave explanations respect- 
ing rifle yoluntecrs, similar to those of Mr. Sidney Herbert in the 
Commons. 

The House adjourned about half-past seven o'clock. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

The market for English Securities continues dull and inactive ; business, 
bona fide or speculative, is almost suspended, ‘The late brilliant success of 
the Allied Armies caused some slight animation, but the improvement in 
quotations was at the time only } per cent. The fears of last week that the 
war was likely to be a protracted one, have this week given place to a rather 
confidentexpectation that peace will beshortly reéstablished ; the consequence 
is, that although there is a great absence of important operations, the markets 
exhibit a firmer tone than has existed for some time. Consols opened on 
Monday 922, since when they have steadily advanced to 93 934, at which 

rice they close, after alternating 93, buyers and sellers. Money has been 
in greater demand, and rates are somewhat higher, Arrivals of specie con- 
tinue daily to be announced, causing a great accumulation of bullion in the 
Bank of England. The directors have not yet altered the rate of discount, 
as was expected. Bank Stock leaves off 219 221. New Three per Cents and 
Reduced shut. Short loans on Government Securities are still at very low 
rates. 

Tu the Foreign Stock Market there is equally an absence of business, and 
the bargains marked on the official list of a most important character ; prices, 
however, are all considerably higher in sympathy with the Consol Market. 
Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent closes, 8485; Ditto Three per Cent, 
64 66; Ditto Uribarren, 78 80; Russian, 95 96; Victor Emmanuel Mort- 

age Loan, 87 89; Sardinian, 8082; Turkish Six per Cent, 7577; Ditto 
New, 6163; Ditto Four per Cent Guaranteed, 102) 103}. Mexican, 18} 
183; Venezuela, 28 29; Spanish, 42 43; Portuguese, 43 44. There is little 
employment for capital just now in this market. 
he Railway Share Market has been rather more active, and quotations 
exhibit a rise all round, in some cases as much as 3} percent. Midland, 100} 
100%, shows an improvement of 2 per cent. Birmingham, 92} 92} has ad- 
vanced 2% per cent ; Leeds, 93} 93}, equals 3} per cent ; London and South- 
Western and Great Western both close at 2 per ceut higher, the former 
being 92 93, and the latter 56 56} ; Caledonian Shares, 40 40} ; London and 
Brighton, 112 113; and Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 36 37, are all 
1 per cent better. South-Eastern has likewise improved about } per cent ; 
Great Northern Stock, 100101. 

The success of the allies has promoted a greater degree of confidence in 
the French Share Market and investments have lately been on the increase : 
the removal of the Coulisse in Paris, however, has tended to check specula- 
tion, Northern of France leaves off, 373 37%; Paris and Lyons, 33 33}; 
Paris and Strasbourg, 2425; Lombardo Venetian, } } dis.; Ditto New, 
1 3 dis. 

















The public continue also to invest in Indian Stocks and prices are 
all quoted firm—East Indian, 1014 1025; Great Indian Peninsula, 97 08; 
Madras 20/7. Shares, 19 19}. The Markets throughout the * House ”’ at the 
close this afternoon have little tendency to animation. 


@srful Arts, Fashions, Grade, Kr. 

The flax crop in Ireland is looking very bad, in consequence of the 
great drought, and in many cases the farmers are ploughing it up and 
substituting turnips; this, no doubt, will haye great effect upon the 
prices of fine linen goods for the coming year. 


PARIS FASHIONS, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

During the recent hot weather there has naturally been an exclusive 
demand for muslins and straw bonnets, both in the country and in the 
towns where visitors flock to take the mineral waters, Printed stuffs 
are much less showy in pattern than they were last year. Small designs 
are preferred to flowers, and no patterns prosper like those with spots, 
checks, and narrow stripes. Flounces suit this description of dress, and 
they can be put on in waving lines, or they can be disposed in rows of 
threes. Black is mixed with everything. Some ladies with commend- 
able taste wear white muslin robes, the flounces being ornamented with 
three rows of extremely narrow black velvet. Black is an adjunct of 
sleeves and collars, and bows of it are worn in front and on the shoulders. 
White piqué is the material for morning and travelling dresses; but 
faney pigué of another colour is often used as a framework. Maize 
piqué looks well encircling the bottom of a white skirt, and it can be 
sharply vandyked, or scalloped round at each edge. These dresses 
should be accompanied, for out-door wear, by long casaques, also trimmed 
with a framework of maize. The idea of this mode is original, and it 
saves the expense of braid embroideries, which, however, are worn as a 





preference by those who can afford them. A negligée costume is hardly 
complete without a casaque, fitting at the waist, and very wide below. 
When made of light transparent fabrics, deep quiiled ruches are laid on 
all round, but when the stuff is thicker, the casaque is simply bound 
with silk braid of a different colour. 

Notwithstanding the heat, there is nothing more in favour than black 
ribbon velvets embroidered with white silk. This peculiar fashion is not 
ungraceful if the designs are well executed. Flowers seem to be selected 
in proportion to their lightness, and white lilac, and lily-of-the-valley, 
are particularly suitable Just now. ‘The use of green foliage is almost 
done away with, and poppies and roses are bunched together to the entire 


| exclusion of leaves, except in the case of a guirlande jardiniére, which is 
| a bonnet wreath composed of the rarest garden flowers. 


White laces are generally laid aside during the summer, and this is 
especially the case this season. Canezous, fichus, and sleeves, are made 
of tulle, and ornamented with ruches and narrow black lace. Fichus 
are high, square before and behind, or low and pointed at the back, 
crossing in the front without ends, The sleeves 4 ballon are covered 
with black and white ruches, white tulle and black lace. We are al- 
ways having occasion to recur to this black ; but it creates a fureur and 
is introduced into everything. The greatest art is required to vary the 
mixture and to prevent its looking like mourning. 

Le chapeau Piémontais, invented by Mademoiselle Noel, is very suc- 
cessful, It is of Italian straw, small, and round, and the turned-up 
sides are surmounted by a black feather which is fixed by a bunch of 
roses without leaves. Black lace is occasionally put round the edge, but 
a youthful face can dispense with this addition. The Piémontais for 
country walks and drives, is of light grey straw, and instead of the black 
feather, a grey one tipped with green and a tuft of green velvet in 
place of flowers. No description can do justice to these hats with 
turned-up sides, and the feathers are arranged in a purely original style. 
The well known fornarina hat is the best safeguard for the complexion. 
They are very large, but they are so charmingly trimmed, that they are 
becoming to almost every description of face. Leonie d’ AvNET, 

GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES. 

Ease and adaptability of wear continue the governing principles fox 
the tailor. The summer fashions usually take the direction of comfort, 
and a looser form, but this year both in the sleeves and body of the 
coat these tendencies are more to be observed than ever. The frock- 
coat is become also, as we predicted, decidedly a favourite, and has at 
last some pretension to fit the figure; thus, in make, the best tailers still 
have the advantage amongst customers who care to be well dressed. The 
skirts are longer than those of the old military length, the sleeves still of the 
** peg-top”’ character, and the vest remains as it has been for some time, 
reaching much beyond the fall of the waist. Variety of make is to be 
remarked in trousers: “ peg-tops” have passed away, as all singular 
shapes do, and the trouser is more generally ample and fuller from the 
knee than those previously noticed. It would be impossible to declare 
the prevailing colours; dusty grays and partridge browns, with a side 
stripe or ornamental pattern, in all tinges and shades, are commended, 
and the lighter stuffs, twills, jeans, and even nankeens, have been 
again asked for by the best houses. Along with the races and the dry 
weather has come the demand for light adintete for which a material as 
fine as cashmere has lately been in vogue ; but till after Midsummer Day 
the summer clothing is as capricious as the weather itself, and cannot be 
said to have any fixity of purpose. 





LACE. 

We have to remark that, in the imitation Valenciennes and Maltese laces, 
great improvement has been made in the purl, it having now the same 
twist as the real pillow lace, and being continued quite round the scollop. 

There is a demand for very large lace shawls and mantillas in a va- 
riety of self, and fancy-coloured mixtures of mauve and white, brown 
and white, black and white; the texture is light and elegant, bestowing 
a negligée appearance which suits the present season. 

It would be invidious not to introduce a beautifully prepared speci- 
men of fine imitation black silk guipure lace, a patent article, which in 
appearance rivals those of the same class made on the pillow, and is 
equally durable, coming to the consumer at one-third of the cost of the 
real lace. 

But the newest production from the lace frame is a “pile net,” in 
silk, to imitate velvet, used for laying over crape, glacé, &c., for ladies’ 
bonnets, which may be used also for neck-tics, scarves, ribands, and light 
articles of wearing apparel for the throat. 





MUSLIN EMBROIDERY. 
This manufacture from the beginning has gone through many changes, 
at some periods to be seen in collars very large in size, at other times 
medium and small; then again frilled collars take the lead, then again 
the change may be to other sorts of embroidery, such as collars and 
sleeves in sets, book and cambric grounds. The names are taken capri- 
ciously and as waywardly as flowers themselves are christened, such as 
Jenny Lind, Piccolomini, Duchess de Malakoff, Empress, Princess Royal, 
Prima Donna. At present the articles most worn are collars and sleeves 
in sets in cambric and book; entre-deux appliqué trimmed with riband 
and without, also sleeves, (wide) in puff and gauntlet, taking their names 
from the manufacture that is now in use. 





IMPROVEMENTS, c, 

exhibit a pleasing effect of the use oi 
photographed ornamentation on the flat surface of salvers, urn-stands, 
cake-trays, and such objects. The photograph is covered with a 
stout glass so closely fitted, that at first glance one is inclined to believe 
that the ornament has been painted on the china or wooden frame where- 
on it is set. 

Mr. Ward of Leicester Square, the patentee of the “ Albert Chair,” 
has just introduced an improvement in household furniture in the shape 
of a reading desk, suitable for persons sitting or lying, who would be 
free from the proximity of a large table. ‘This reading desk is formed 
from a circular table of any kind of wood, about eighteen inches in dia- 
meter, supported by a column resting on an ornamented stand. Through 
the centre of the column and table passes a hollow brass rod, which is 
elevated or depressed, as required; and secured at an an by a 
thumb screw, inserted in the pillar or column of the table. Near the 


INVENTIONS, 
Messrs. Slack, of the Strand, 


aseead 


i859.] 


eduemapeitineente = oe. ae 
top of the rod, and passing horizontally through it, is another brass rod 
or arm, which can be moved to and fro at the w ill of the reader, 
and to this arm is attached the desk for holding the book. he 
horizontal rod is also provided with a lamp, 80 fitted as to hang like 
a binnacle lamp in a ship's cabin, always keeping its centre, no matte 
at what angle the rod to which it is attached may be. 

will be found useful as a shelf for ordinary purposes. 

The pickpocket fraternity, in their ordinary atta: ks on the valuables 
of the person, gene rally con rive to s¢ parate the w atch from. the guard 
chain by cutting the bow with a small pair of pliers. In order to defeat 
these ingenious efforts, Mr. Norris, a watchmaker, of Notting Hill, has 
introduced hardened steel in the manufacture of watch bows, so as t 
sist the action of the plicrs. The bows will be electroplated in silver o1 


gold as may be required. 


July 2, 





The table itself 
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THE REVENUE. 

t of the gross Produce of the Revenue of the 
Kinedom, in the undermentioned periods, ended June 30, 1859, 
onding periods of the preceding year. 


I. The following is an Abstra 
United 
ompared with the corres] 























} QUARTERS ENDED 
sOth Sept 3ist Dec Ist March 
| 1858 1858 1859 
|- 2 
£ | £ 
CEBCOTED.. cccccrcccccccses 6,115,422 6,209,187 5,914,295 6,108,418 
Excise peat 5,085,000 5,004,000 | 3,187,00 4,945 00 
Stamps . | 1,831,000 2,029,000 2,061 399 1,960,582 
Taxes esee | 141,000 1,383,000 312,000 1,349,000 
Propert 2,451,000 547 000 2,483,000 752,106 
i oe 745,000 860,000 830,000 785.000 


Post -offic 
Crown Lands 
Miscellaneous ..... 











16,964,052 



















Totals ccccccccseccvcccseccssvevecs 2 . 
| 
} QUARTERS ENDED 
30th Sept. | Sist Dec.  3Ist March | 30th June 
1857 1857. 1558 1856 
| ¢ £ £ £ 
OORT cc ccccsccese ‘ 5,500,018 5,888,352 5,879,039 
Excise, aa 4,769,000 3,251,000 t 
Stamps. | 1,761,000 2,051,973 
Taxes ..... 1,361,000 308,033 
Property Tax 3,390,601 
Ge ec Tee 730,000 705,000 








Crown Lands 
Miscellaneous 








| 
15,907,162 | 16,010,319 


16,279 966 


esetecee 18,682,269 
Year ended 


Year ended 
30th J une 


Seth June 


Customs 22,838,704 
Excise 17,944,000 
Stamps 7,649,598 
Taxes 3,154,0 


3,010,000 


Crown Lands of 276 654 
Miscellaneous 1,676,475 
Totals .. 66,879,7 

II. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter and Year ended June 30, 1859, 


as compared with the corresponding periods of the preee ding year 
QUARTER ENULD LEAK ENDED 


June 30, 1859 June 30, 1 





Increase. ” Decrease ee rease Decrease 
= £ £ ! £ 

CUStOMS . .e--+++-- 29,879 — | — 
E i 319,000 _— 

ome 123,788 | om 

23,000 — -_- 

— 417,481 | 4,064,9 

54.209 | t 4.0644 

‘ 90 £1,190,143 


£212,2 

Net Increase. Net Decrease 

III. An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the Quar- 
ter ended June 30, 1859; the Application of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deticieney upon such Charge. 





Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the Quarter £ 
ended March 31, 1559, vi 
Great Britaim .. 2... cccc reece eee eceeeeeceeeneeeeeeeeneareee = 
Foakad ..cccoccoccecsccccccccesesccaseecccsscescveeseescecs £604 564 
Income received in the Quarter ended June 30, 1859, as shown in Account 1 lk 
Amount received in the Quarter ended June 30, 1859, in repayment of Ad 
vances for Public Works AC... cece ccc ee cece nce enen nen tamer natenaeteneee 478,286 


17 575,106 


Balanec, being the Deficiency on June 30, 1859, upon the charge of the Consoli 
dated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other Charges pay 
able in the Quarter to September 30, 1859, and for which Exchequer Bills 
Deticiency) will be issued in that Quarter ......e-eeeeeees te eteseercese 





income for the Quarter ended June 30, 1959 


Net Amount applied out of the 
for the Quarter ended March 3}, 


redemption of Exchequcr Bills Deficiency 
1859, viz.— 
Total Deficiency ...... ° 
Abate—Redeemed by Sink 





evcccces . £529,226 
ig Pund 280 000 
_ 9,226 
Amount applied out of the 
June 30, 1859 ... a eenccees 
Ditto, for Exchequer Bonds redeemed .......... . eveseree 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended June 30, 
1859, viz.— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt «......seceeeeccecrerenreneeees - £6, 
Terminable Debt ...... accesses ° papenenecae oce 0. 
Interest of Exchequer Bills Deficiency 
Bho Civil That. oc ccccccccccscccccsvecces 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .. 
Advances for Public Works, &c. .. 
Sinking Fund...... 


Income to Supply Services, in the Quarter ended 





285,346 
203,350 
—_—- 8,046,768 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the 
Quarter ended June 30, 1859, viz.— 












eat Britain .. 
Ireland ...... 
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DOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FRANCIS JOSEPHS “ URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS,” 
Tue position of Austria has fearfully altered, even within the 
week, We understand the nature of the change when we observe 
that the Emperor has transferred his own headquarters from 
Cavriana to Vienna. In other words, the dangers which the 
Emperor foresees are no longer limited to the fr ut of his army, 
however extensive, but mena the circumference of the Empire. 
Althe ugh these dangers are not at present approaching in the shape 
of imminent military ag; n, they do encompass the whole of 
his territories; and therefore is it that he has changed the centre 
of the defensive position of Austria from the banks of the Mincio 
to the capital of the whole Empire. 

To a certainextent the Quadrilateral Position, which has been 
re gard d as the k ey of Northern It ly, has become the key of the 
Austrian. But instead of being used by Austria, it secms most 

It is now some 
weeks since we had an inkling, by achannel ec rtainly trustworthy, 
of the mode in which the French would bring to bear the enormous 
resources of siege operations developed by modern ingenuity, by 
the experiences of Sebastopol, and by the special predilections of 
the Emperor Napoleon ; but we did not think it desirable to assist 
the Austrians in their defence by giving the slightest hint, however 
imperfect, of the manner in which they were to be attacked. The 
Quadrature of Fortresses is powerful chiefly as a quadrature; 


ressl 





| break off one of its eorne rs, or two, and its powers are diminished 
| almost in the proportion of the unit to the square or the cube. The 


position was planned and constructed before the experiences of 
Sebastopol ; and it is possible that the enormous engineering forces, 
the novel applications,—the ‘feu d’enfer,” with special forms of 
attack at Peschiera, and at Mantua the “ feu d’enfer” above pos- 
sibly with inconvenient retorts of the elaborate water defences, 
may compel the Austrians, like the Russians, to abandon those 


| impregnable strongholds, and thus to let the French break off two 


corners of the Quadrature. We believe that it can be done, and 
we look with some confidence to the result of the process. 

At all events the Emperor Francis Joseph has not thought the 
Quadrilateral position imperially tenable, and he has found it ex- 
pedient to take the master’s eye home in order that it may direct 
the defensive operations of diplomacy and statesmanship. At 
Vienna, however, disappointment must have attended him quite 
as much as it has haunted his soldier’s pillow while, day after 
day, night after night, he found the most powerful and best 
drilled army in the world unable to defend him, from the ceaseless 
mortification of retreat. His diplomatists and statesmen fail 
him not through their want of ability or cevotion—for some of 
them share his most fire-eating appetites, and others have be- 
lieved blindly in the perdurable ascendancy of Austria, Count 
Bernard de Rechberg unquestionably believed that Austrian 
dragooning was all that was needed to complete the power of his 
master in Europe; and Count Buol, in those conversations with 
Lord Cowley and Lord Augustus Loftus which we have already 
cited, showed his supreme contempt for any doubts that Austrian 
government in Italy could be changed, much less removed. ‘These 
proud confidences have failed. The suggestions which have been 
sent from Austria, prompting Prussia to military modes of 
intervention, have not yet fructified, but on the contrary the 
budding appears to be already blighted. This diserction has no 
doubt been promoted by the emphatic declaration of Great Britain, 
that she will take no part in the contest, will lend her weight of re« 
sources to neither side. The late Government was compelled to 
make the same declaration ; but several of its members, from Lord 
Malmesbury to Sir John Pakington, mingled with their “ en- 
treaty” for a quiet policy, expressions which implied doubts 
whether they would be able to persevere in their neutral policy, 
and assurances that in Congress Austria would not want the as- 
sistance of a “ faithful ally,”—-phrases which excited grave ap- 
prehensions as to the side on which this country might find itself 
engaged if the neutrality should be abandoned. We have cor- 
rected all that. Lord Palmerston and his most distinguished 


| colleagues have allowed the world to see that their sympathies, 





so fur as they entertain them personally, are rather with Italy 
than with Austria; but this country stands pledged to maintain 
its neutrality in the present war, To localize the conflict is to 


| preserve the blessings of peace for a larger proportion of the 


world, and also to preserve an open market for the commerce of this 
country. Accordingly Palmerston’s Governnient has addressed 
advice to the Governments of Germany to abstain from taking 
part in the present conflict. It is most probably a consequence of 
this English view that Prussia appears to impose greater restraint 
upon her action. 

Little effect, therefore, has been produced by the special mission 
of Prince Paul Esterhazy. This must be fearful news in Vienna, 
and it was accompanied in its arrival at that capital by intelli- 
gence which gave, and acquired, a reciprocal importance from the 
conjunction. ‘The operations of the Allies appear to make the 
falling back — the Tyrol an operation not facile, while the 
temper of the Tyrol itself would render the operation questionable 
in policy ; and other provinces of the empire are exciting un- 
easiness. It has been observed that the Hungarians who arrive 
as prisoners in France are ‘ principally Honveds,” that is, home 
defenders—the home reserve, men intended to keep peace in 
Hungary itself. Thus, even, in war time, Austria has so far 
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mistrusted that domestic defence that she has thought it expe- 
dient to expatriate the men. 
something more than positive support from Germany; but the 
impatient pretension of Saxony to answer the warning of Prince 
Gortschakoff against any excess of federal powers and rights, is a 
sad substitute for the action anticipated from the whole Federa- 
tion with Prussia at its head. 

While the contest is thus working out its own termination, 
while Prussia and the German Governments are checked in their | 
one-sided and untimeous projects of mediation, it is altogether 

remature to discuss any such question as plans of settlement | 
or Italy. The circular of Count Cavour, however, shows that | 
the ultimate settlement is to be referred to the powers of ! 
Europe, as from the first the Sardinian statesman intended, At 

resent we have another work on hand, One thing at a time. 
Pot us get the Austrians out of Italy, and then let us deliber- 
ate what to do with Italy and her provinces. The passive sub- | 
mission of Naples shows how the united feeling of the in- | 
fluential classes has begun to affect even the most Southern ex- | 
tremity of the Peninsula ; and the policy of restricting the war to | 
the ground of quarrel is already beginning to have its first bene- 
ficial effect, by expediting the return of peace, while protecting | 
the highways of the world from assault and interruption. | 





BETHELL’S WORD OF HOPE. 

Srr Frrzroy Kerry and Sir Richard Bethell have fully answered 
to our expectations. On the first working night of the session this 
week, Sir Fitzroy again laid his views on Statute Law Consolidation 
before the House of Commons ; and with a reiteration animated by 
his earnest devotion to the subject, he pointed out the necessity and 
advantage of the measure. We have the statutes at large in forty 
volumes ; of that heterogeneous mass, the living statutes, those 
which are not obsolete and repealed would fill just four volumes. 
We have frequently expressed the opinion that before there can 
be any general amendment of our statute law it must be brought 
together in order to ascertain what it is—every measure of 
amendment only increasing the certainty that the laws which re- 
main on the statute book shall confuse, nullify, and pervert each 
other. It is obvious that Mr. Whiteside’s proposals to amend, and 
also to consolidate the English with the fis law, are measures 
ulterior to simple consolidation. 

But there is great force in an ose made by the Attorney- 
General. It is true as Sir Fitzroy Kelly says, and as any man of 
sense must allow, that to submit consolidating bills to the House 
of Commons in Committee would open a discussion that could not 
conclude within the existence of any living member. The work, 
therefore, must be performed by a limited number of men specially 
entrusted with it; but, as Sir Richard Bethell says, how can we 
repose such a trust in any ordinary irresponsible Commission ? It 
amounts to delegating the power of Parliament to the Commission 
for a work which involves the wholesale repeal of our criminal 
law, and the wholesale enactment of a new criminal law. Of 
course this is a trust that could only be reposed in a public de- 

ment, and the Attorney-General pointed to the proper body 
or receiving such a trust—a Department of Justice. It is that 
department which, as the Globe remarks, would rescue Law Re- 
form from being what it now is, ‘‘ everybody’s business.” 

Under such a department, the Statute Law might be at once 
consolidated—say in the session of 1860. It might then be 
amended in detail, on occasion arising ; and at the end of the de- 
cade the Statute Laws might be re@dited, the amendment acts of 
the decade being incorporated in the new edition ; a process to be 
repeated every decade. 





LORD CAMPBELL’S NEW APPOINTMENT. 


A very disagreeable feeling has been provoked amongst all 
classes of the public who are informed upon the subject, at the 
last judicial appointment by the Lord Chancellor. We do not like 
to characterize this feeling, because we hesitate to impose blame, 
however obliquely, uponthe new Government, whose duty is so 
arduous, and whose success we so strongly desire. And for the 
same reason we prefer to give an example of that feeling in the 
language of an esteemed correspondent, who writes to us from a 
distant county— 

Sir—I rejoice that the country now possesses a Ministry composed of the 
ablest men of the age, who are both willing and capable of undertaking 
the affairs of the State in times of difficulty and danger. Some exception, 
however, has been taken to the appointment of the Lord Chancellor, not on 
the grounds of mental power to adorn the high position to which he has 
been called, but by reason of his advanced age, now on the verge of eighty 
years ; and consequently physically incapable of performing the various 
onerous duties connected with the office of Chancellor. No such appoint- 
ment could have taken place in the United States of America, where life, 
mentally and physically, is supposed to terminate for all useful State pur- 

at the age of sixty. 

The lamp of life, happily in England, is not extinguished quite so early ; 
we we certainly think the appointment of an octogenarian Chancellor would 
airly imply that his duties were purely of an honorary nature, and to be 

ded as a kind of Legal ‘‘Star and Garter ”’ order for services in early 
days of public life. 
e cannot entirel 


approve of the appointment of the new Judge by the 
Lord Chancellor. Mr 5 


lackburn may be found to discharge his judicial 
duties to the satisfaction of the public, but he is unknown to public fame, 
whilst barristers of longer cuntieg at the bar, and with higher character 
for professional eminence than Mr. Blackburn, have been wholly ignored. 
The claims of Sergeant Kinglake, Mr. Atherton, and Mr. Collier, may cer- 
tainly have been regarded with some degree of favour by the Chancellor, 


Heretofore she has counted upon | 


| 
| 


a politician, and as popular and honourable a man as can be seen in West- 

minster Hall. 
Yours, A VoIce From THE West or ENGLAND. 

Our correspondent is in no way more severe than many whom 

we hear talk on the subject, or than many who have written upon 

it in the public journals. Luckily in this country we do not 

adopt the American proscription of gentlemen after a certain age, 

rd 


| and in the present day it would be preposterous to do so. 





and by — the Recorder of Bristol to his rightful position on the 
Bench, he would have done justice to the claims of as good o lewyer, as true 


Palmerston is younger in spirit and faculties than many a man 
who has not passed the age of forty. Lord Brougham and Lord 
Lyndhurst are conspicuous examples of men whose view retains 
its clearness, with increasing breadth, in proportion to the dura- 
tion of life. It has been remarked of a very eminent living writer 
on currency that his writing in 1858 is as precise and lucid as it 
was in 1808,—he always having been one of the most accurate 
and distinguished writers upon that complicated but highly prac- 
tical and positive subject. Age therefore is no disqualification of 
“Plain John.” What people doubted was the thoroughgoing of 
his public spirit; and the unlucky appointment which he has 
made has certainly, on the morrow, raised every prejudice which 
his appointment called forth on the eve. 

We say nothing against Mr. Blackburn. It has happened be- 
fore now that men have exhibited on the Bench foibles which they 
did not betray at the Bar; and we might point to more than one 
conspicuous example of disappointment created under the ermine 
after the most brilliant expectations excited by what wasdone under 
the silk. It has also happened the other way. Quiet barristers 
have turned out thoughtful, vigorous, accurate, and just Judges ; 
and Mr. Blackburn may be among the number. 

But at this moment the duty of the Lord Chancellor lay some- 
what beyond the selection of good Judges, important as that duty 
is. The formation of a Government durable and possessed of pub- 
lic confidence was the first duty of Lord Palmerston; and we 
cannot but think it also the first duty of every man who con- 
sented to join 1 oy reg every man accepting the respon- 
sibility of a seat in the Cabinet. Now there are, as our correspon- 
dent says, men at the Bar and in Judicial situations whose proba- 
bilities are at least equal to those of Mr. Blackburn, whose re- 
putation stands infinitely higher, and whose selection would, ipso 
facto, have redounded to the credit of the Lord Chancellor and of 
the Cabinet to which he belongs. Lord Campbell is supposed to 
have been swayed by that knowledge of Mr. Blackburn’s quali- 
ties which is derived from Sarape friendship, nor do we hold 
that the testimony of friendship is ever to be left out of account ; 
but this oecasion we say was quite peculiar, and Lord Campbell 
has undoubtedly thrown away an opportunity of strengthening his 
Premier’s Government. 





CROFTON’S ANSWER TO JEBB. 


Ovr readers will remember that there is a standing controversy 
between the English and Irish Directors of Convict Prisons ; 
though the ground has somewhat changed since the controversy 
began. Colonel Jebb and his colleagues, or at least the Colonel 
in the name of the directorate, started from the principle that 
persons who have been convicted of crime are generally irretriey- 
able. It followed, as a consequence from that primary assump- 
tion, that the English Directors considered the only rescue for 
England against being overwhelmed by her own convict popula- 
tion was the removal of the convict to special colonies. All other 
civilized countries, most of which are reputed to be less ‘‘ moral ” 
than our own, provide in one way or other internally for their 
convict population; but we, with our superior religious ma- 
chinery, our higher “ moral tone of society,” and our effective 
administration, were reputed unable to do as much. Hence, we 
constructed abroad special convict populations; and it was only 
the frightful consequence of this condensed crime which com- 
pelled the abandonment of convict colonies. Still, even after that 
experience abroad, the Jebbs of our prison department insisted 
that we should have no resource but to find out some colonies 
who would consent to be overwhelmed instead of England. 
Hence the attempt to force convictism upon the Cape of Good 
Hope and other free colonies; all of which, with the single ex- 
ception of Western Australia, protested. Even Western Aus- 
tralia finds her powers of absorption limited; but the Jebbs still 
dream of other Western Australians to be discovered in the far 
West, in some far Eastern settlements of the Cape, or in that 
vague region, ‘‘ Somewhere.” The Colonial Office, being quite 
unable to do anything for the Convict Department, experiments 
were made in the employment of the men, but in no very hopeful 
fashion ; for those who take a work reluctantly seldom perform it 
effectually. The failures of the Jebbs in England have been con- 
sistently ee forward on their own part as evidences that 
their a priori estimate was correct. 

The controversy has been maintained on the other side, without 
any distinction of party; and in the Spectator we need only in 
the most rapid manner call to the reader’s memory the lenliing 
points, in order that he may appreciate the latest information. It 
is now many years since Edward Gibbon Wakefield first pointed 
out the fact, thatthe concentration of a convict population re- 
moves it from beneficial influences, necessarily increases its crimi- 
nal tendencies in an accelerating ratio, and is destructive of the 
communities to which it is introduced. At the same time it was 
shown that a more hopeful management of the convicts might win 
a large proportion of their numbers from vicious courses, and re- 
deem them for industrial and well-ordered society. Captain Ma- 
chonochie was one of the first to give this principle a very definite 
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method of application by his system of marks, a sort of prison 
money, by means of which the prisoners were able to earn an im- 
proved condition through improved conduct, while they paid the 
penalty of misconduct in increased rigour. Mr. Adderley has 
shown, with sufficient clearness for all practical objects, that a 
very large proportion—about three-fourths of the population 
which is now usually drawn into crime, may be prevented from 
straying by extended education and better regulations for pro- 
moting employment. M. D. Hill helped powerfully to elucidate 
the working of the reformatory principle. These data furnished 
the grounds for a system on which Captain Walter Crofton has 
proceeded ; for although he has necessarily limited his action to 
the management of persons convicted in Ireland, yet the system is 
carried out with a view to the social relations of the criminally 
disposed classes. The Administration of Captain Walter Crofton 
onl bie colleagues is one of the noblest volumes contributed to the 
great practical controversy with the English Jebbs. 

The Fifth Annual Report of Convict Prisons in Ireland, which 
has been issued very recently, shows the steady progress in the 
characteristic results of the system. The earliest statistics in the 
blue-book exemplify this progress. The system may be said to | 
have practically commenced in 1855 ; in the January of that year 
the total number of convicts under detention was 3932. The ac- 
commodation in the Government prisons is 3420. The county 
and city gaols are in process of abandonment, the comparatively 
small number of convicts in them being transferred to the Govern- 
ment prison. ‘The gross total of convicts in Ireland on the Ist 
January 1859 was 1806. Our readers know that in the Govern- 
ment prisons the prisoners are allowed to earn by their improved 
conduct a transfer to Intermediate prisons—that is, intermediate 
between the ordinary places of confinement and a conditional dis- 
charge on “ ticket-of-leave.”” The proportions vary according to 
the duration of the sentence. In a three-years’ sentence, the 
prisoner must pass two years and two months in the ordinary 
prison ; four months, at least, in the intermediate prison ; with a 
remission of six months from the gross sentence under the ticket 
of licence. If the ticket of licence be earned under a sentence of 
fifteen years, eight must be passed in the ordinary prison, two in 
the intermediate prison, with a remission of five years under ticket 
of licence. The women who behave well are sent to refuges which 
have been established as charitable institutions, especially the 
Golden Bridge at Dublin, a Refuge at Cork, and that in the Har- 
court Road, Dublin. The prisons near Spike Island are mainly 
reserved as an intermediate station for those who are employed at 
labouring. Philipstown is a kind of hospital to which incapables, 
ineurables, and irretrievables are sent, and as far as possible em- 
ployed in some kind of work. Smithfield and Lusk are used for 
men and boys who give promise of improvement, and can be em- 
oe ape in artizan work; and at the latter place there are iron 

uts on fields available for agricultural work. It has been found 
that the prisons cannot be absolutely self-supporting with fewer 
than 100 inmates ; and thus the very success of the system tends 
to introduce a difficulty in its economical working. Nevertheless, 
the prisons, like others which have been well conducted in this 
country, show a diminution of their own expenses by the work 
performed within their walls. 

As many as 2000 have now been subjected to the intermediate 
system in Ireland. In England tickets-of-leave have been 
granted without any very distinct rule ; in Ireland it is no longer 
regarded as a mere form of release after a short period of im- 
prisonment, but it is well understood that the prisoners must 
earn it. The rule is appreciated by the public as well as by 
the convict population. 

‘We stated that we had a further view than the mere amelioration of the 
system of issuing ‘ Tickets of Licence,’ we considered that the training of 
convicts in intermediate establishments would equally work for good to- 
wards the termination of penal servitude sentences under the Act of 1853. 
We had good grounds for this statement, because the principles on which 
the system was based tended in the first place to improve the criminal, and 








then to test his improvement, and thus generate the confidence of the 
public. We have had nearly two years’ experience of convicts so sen- 
tenced, and who had not the prospects of earlier liberty to induce an artifi- 
cial or hypocritical course of conduct. We are glad to have had experience 
to test in different phases the real worth of the system. It has proved of | 
inestimable value to this class of prisoners, and no greater or better proof | 
can be given than the fact that for upwards of two years they have been | 
employed without guards in detached localities on public works, the few | 
warders with them directing their operations, and themselves working and | 
contributing to their support. We state, without the slightest reservation, | 
that the conduct of these convicts has been most unexceptionable, and quite | 
— to that of any body of labourers employed for similar purposes. Many | 
of these prisoners have been upwards of a year in the intermediate stage. 
It would be very diflicult to exceed the amount of voluntary industry given 
by the convicts; much has been expected from them, and much has been 
accorded by them. These establishments are not places either of indolence 
or of indulgence, The dictary has been fixed with the concurrence of the | 
medical officer, as only sufficient for the proper performance of the work re- | 
quired to be done; that it is not excessive, is evinced by the fact of many 
prisoners expending their gratuity to purchase dread to add to their allow- 
ance. Throughout the whole of their prison treatment, the circumstance of 
their being criminals has not for one moment been lost sight of; no better | 
testimony can be prduced than the fact that so few return to the prisons. 
* * * 

**Tn addition to good and hopeful conduct during detention, we have the 
still more satisfactory fact of their very generally maintaining it after libera- 
tion. Out of 1000 prisoners liberated on licence, it has only been necessary 
to revoke fifty-nine, not six per cent, twenty-one of these having been for 
irregularities of conduct, not criminal. During the last three years 700 
have been discharged unconditionally from the intermediate prisons; of | 
these only eight have as yet been recommitted to the convict prisons, Up- 
wards of three years have elapsed since licences were issued. 

‘*We are far from assuming that 692 of these have quitted their evil | 


courses. We have no such belief, but consider this fact, taken for what it 
is worth, as highly satisfactory. 

We await the practical rejoinder of our English Jebbs to this 
convincing argument in action. If they have had honours and 
advantages heretofore denied to the admirable and successful 
managers of the Irish system, perhaps the prizes have been given 
in reward for the successes which the English officials ‘“ are 
going to have.” We should but too gladly welcome even that 
solution of the puzzle. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY DISGRACE, 
ENGLAND has never been considered very distinguished on the 
Continent for her taste or her appreciation of art. Our wealthy 
men buy, and negatively, we may say, abstain from displaying 
the bad taste that we have seen in over demonstrative Frenchmen 
or degenerate Italians. But of late years we have rendered our- 
selves rather conspicuous for positive bad taste, by the sculpture 
of our metropolis, and more recently by a demolition of great 


, works entrusted to us, rivalling the iconoclastic superstitions of 
| the Turks in Athens. 


One man amongst us some few years since 
raised his voice against the demolition which was going on in the 
National Gallery under the name of “cleaning,” and the effect 
was, that while the ‘authorities could not in simple decency ab- 
stain from discontinuing the barbarous work, they have so 
managed as to reinstate the despoilers, while they have actually 
witheld any assistance from the man that guided them, and have 
done their very best to render him useless to his country. These, 
our disgraces have come in rather a glaring manner before the 
society of the rival capital, and the French are not slow to appre- 
ciate themselves at our expense. Nor can we complain if they do. 
The whole case is laid before the Parisians for their edification 
and amusement by M. Léon Batté, who has collected a mass of 
reports, correspondence, and other documents, which furnish the 
materials for a resume, published here by Mr. Jeffs. 

Mr. Moore, we say, rescued the National Gallery from two at- 
tempts at spoiling the pictures in the name of cleaning. We re- 
member the wife of a man tolerably ‘ well off,” who had a 
portrait of her husband executed by a talented sculptor, which 
she displayed with great exultation to her guests. They were 
surprised at its very antique appearance, since, within a few 
years, the features had been more effaced than those of the 
Assyrian sculpture in thousands of years. When she was asked 
the reason, outraged at the tone of complaint in the question, she 
triumphantly told how industrious she had been in ‘“ cleaning ” 
the bust every day with a scrubbing brush. It was that process, 
as it had been carried on under the direction of Sir Charles East- 
lake and his colleagues, from which Mr, Moore rescued the pic- 
tures in the National Gallery. The Government of the day found 
it necessary to remove Sir Charles and to discontinue the cleaning. 
But by a dodge Sir Charles is me amongst the curators of “the 
National Gallery, and Mr. Moore has been effectually bowed 
away. 

ae at the same time he discovered in this country a beauti- 
ful picture which had been ascribed to Mantegna, but in which 
Mr. Moore detected the hand of Raphael. He offered it to the 
country, but since some benefit might have accrued to Mr, Moore 
himself, those whose cleaning propensities he had exposed and 
thwarted, combined to | pe me the acquisition of this beautiful 
production. Every kind of authority was raked ms in the hope of 
its turning out adverse. M. Passavant was brought forward as a 
witness to prove that the painting was by the hand of Francia, 
and three days later by Timoteo della Vite. This “dodge” was 
exposed by Lord Elcho, who in a letter to the Post says, most 
justly, the picture “is not only a Raphael but perhaps the purest 
and most beautiful specimen of the master in this country.” It 
is indeed. The authorship which Mr. Moore detected,—we will 
searcely say at a glance, since he must have studied the picture 
closely,-—can be brought forward in the evidence of every touch. 
The subject, our readers will remember is the contest of Apollo 
and Marsyas. We leave aside expression, composition, colouring 
and every part of the work which is less — of express and 
tangible identification. Suffice it to note the drawing of the whole 
figure, the handling of the muscles, the marking of the internal 
outlines, of the muscles and joints, the lines of the hair, the model 


| of the features, even the details of the cheeks, the arrangement 
| of the mechanical accessories, the character of the landscape, the 


putting in of details in the foreground—traits in which the hand- 
writing of the master may be seen as plainly as the ce 
of Petrarch, or Southey, brought forward in a court of law. And, 
unlike the common autograph, here is an autograph multiplied in 
a hundred different manners, 7 every one bearing all the strik- 
ing positiveness combined with freedom and delicacy which such 
a master could alone attain. In corroboration there is the style of 
the whole picture, precisely at the transition period between the 
adolescence and manhood of Raphael. There is the history of the 
picture, and the person for whom it was painted as a gift of grace ; 
there are studies for the chief figure in the composition amon, 
Raphael’s drawings, and there is a drawing of the — itse 
Raphael’s own hand, attested, in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna. 
This last fact became known to Mr. Moore, and he sought a pho- 
tograph of the drawing ; and our readers already know, that, in- 
credible as it may seem, the authorities in Vienna at first refused 
the photograph, and subsequently represented that they did so 
at the request of an English official, Mr. Moore’s chief opponent. 
This was a combination which effectually stepped in between 
Mr. Moore and the nation, prevented the Government from buy- 
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ing the picture, the Government being at the mercy of any gossip 
that ‘‘competent persons” could put afloat, and Mr. Moore from 
selling to any one who would vouch for a permanent and national 
custody of the picture. He took it to France, and there the Raphael, 


—officially unknown or ignored in England, though recognized | 


by scores of men whose influence was based upon positive compa- 
rison,—has been at once welcomed as a chef d’euvyre, by Ingres 
and many others whose judgment is of the highest value. All 
the artists and literary men, Guizot, Thiers, Merrimée, and others, 
have flocked to Moore’s studio, and the picture has been ably 
described in most of the principal newspapers of Paris. De- 
scribed !—-the artists and: cognoscenti dwell upon it with a fond 
reiteration which proves the admiration it has excited. M. 
Batté’s book is full of these admiring reiterations. The Consti- 
tutionne/, and other l’aris papers point to its indubitable authen- 
ticity. ‘This controversy all on one side, for the denials have 
sunk in despairing silence, has extended even to Germany, where 
the subject has excited great interest. The external evidences 
are brought together by the writers of Paris in a manner which 
shows how they appreciate the question of historic art. The Con- 
stitutionnel points to the existence of ‘the authentic drawing by 
Sanzio”’ in the gallery at Venice, where the official catalogue thus 
describes the work— 

“Raffaello. Apollo e Marsia. Opera di rara perfezione, in cui Raffaello 
mostra tutta la sua eleganza, (Questo disegno fi riconosciuto essere uedub- 
biamente di Raffaello.” 

** Apollo and Marsyas. 
shows all his elegance. 
Raphael.” 


This design has been recognized as indubitably by 


Although, by the way, the composers of the catalogue did not | 
know the painting, with its autographic evidence, or the corrobo- | 


rative testimony of the drawing-book and many collateral works 
before them. 

In truth, this painting, so peculiarly interesting as illustrating 
the transition period of Raphael’s life, while containing, in its 
elaborate grace, the most masterly beauty of his perfect works, 
is among the most valuable of the productions that he has left. 
And let us remember, that the number of these productions being 
now limited, their value increases every year; for there is a 
larger number of men to appreciate them, more knowledge to 
understand them, and more chance that the progress of inevitable 
time may diminish their own limited number. The work has 
been hailed, we may say, by the intellect and art of Paris, as it 
had been by those who had the opportunity of secing it in Eng- 
land, and as it is by those who hear it through report of visitors 
in Germany. At no distant date, probably, as the conviction of so- 
ciety slowly matures itself, there will be an anxiety in other coun- 
tries as well as our own to possess the work. Men of disinterested 
mind, who care more for art than for the aggrandizement of any 
particular section of mankind, will be anxious above all things to 
provide the picture with a permanent and responsible home, 
where it may remain in safety for after ages. his is the great 
object now ; and while it remains in the hands of a gentleman 
w patrimony is his own striking ability, with only too inde- 

mdent a spirit—in the hands of a man who has been called “ an 
adventurer,’—its home, so to speak, must be the portmanteau of 
the owner whose fortune it shares. Some day, probably, we shall 
find the Louvre, and the Imperial Gallery at Vienna, the Gallery 
of Berlin, or Dresden, competing with our own National Gallery 
for the possession of the prize. In the interval, perhaps, the 
picture may again have strayed into the hands of the auctioneer, 
and wandered into obscurity or destruction; or, in the keeping 
of some wealthy private man, it may be hidden away from the 
world and follow the chances of his heirlooms, denied alike to 
empire or kingdom. But the subject has not even yet drifted 
entirely out of sight. There is one man at least in our Parlia- 
ment who combines the heart-feeling for art, with enough of in- 
dependence of spirit, again to make the question audible. There 
are there, too, those whom a certain impatience of temper has pro- 
voked for a time to act coolly towards the earlier champion of our 
National Gallery; but they are men full of honourable feeling, 
they now enjoy increased authority, and, we are convinced, they 
are ready again and again to bear their testimony to truth and 
to the interests of art. 


FASHION AS A DECOY. 

‘¢ BRoMLEY on luxury ”’ might be the title of the moral tale which 
has reached the public this week from Whitechapel through the 
publishing house of Worship Street. Everybody has noticed the 
Increase of luxury in dress and other outward accessories of life, 
and Mr. Samuel i 

passed his commentary on the vanity of outward shows. Most 
certainly, no vagabond, even of this great metropolis, could sud- 
denly have snatched from any English lady the graces which are 
inherent in the lady herself, though Mr. Bromley managed 
to snatch some of those graces on which English ladies at present 
most conspicuously pride themselves. We will not with the an- 
cient moralist, whom Charles Lamb has so wittily shown up, 
expatiate on the wicked uses of gewgaws as a temptation held 
out to the flesh; yet Bromley is flesh, and the gewgaws of 
the best intentioned British matron may become an actual pre- 
mium to erring Bromleys, drawirg them on to perdition under 
Colonel Jebb. There is no denying the fact. The beauty of the 


thing is the established ignorance which, in the teeth of daily | 


experience, emboldens the British matron thus to make herself a 
kind of ludicrous burlesque on the Illuminated Indicator, for the 


A work of rare perfection, in which Raphael | 


sromley with a rough but masterly hand has | 


edification and profit of the thief. We see her issue from some 
blameless mansion, blamelessly proper in her whole being, from 
her heart to her lace mantle; and typifying the sterling qualities 
of her character in the watch-chain that glitters round her neck. 
** Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
A bright gold watch on her breast she bore.”’ 
**On she went, and her matron smile 
In safety lighted—” 
not the fair traveller herself along Whitechapel, but Mr. Bromley, 
to the prompt and deft execution of the little operation which 
places some ninety pounds mofe or less in his hands. 

The picture is an illustration of British society worthy of 
the oldest master alive. The street is quiet; not a shadow of 
danger seems to hang over the fair, the place is crowded with 
people, volunteers, if necessary, in preserving order; and under the 
sunshine of -that manifest safety the fair has, hanging round her 
neck, watch, chain, and trinkets worth some hundred pounds or 
more. The thief eyes it. He has learned that to break into 
houses is exceedingly dangerous, to stop a man at midnight on 
Finchley Common—if Finchley Common still exists—is perfectly 
out of date, socicty having taken ample precautions against Finch- 
ley-commonism. In the open street, in the very midst of White- 
chapel, nobody suspects anything. Women, particularly, never 
suspect anything that does not meet them face to face; for, you 
may observe, that a woman always crosses the road in cheerful 
and prompt confidence, so that the space before her be empty, 
without regard to the carriages that may be coming at the side, 
and still less to the Hansom that may be almost at her elbow. 
They implicitly adopt the physician’s maxim “ yenienti occurrite 
morbo,”—-run in front of the coming omnibus,—go out to meet the 
approaching Bromley. The chain is weak, a sudden snatch will 
break it, and in the hasty confusion which is bred by any sudden 
surprise, a quick-footed dodger can easily escape. If the thing 
be smartly managed, it is worth from twenty to a hundred 
pounds. Now ¢ere isa prize for a bold agile youth, such as may 
be found amongst the lowest of the London populace ; and if a 
prize is wanting, Mrs, Clifton will furnish it for the benefit of that 
enterprising class. 

If you blame her, she tells you that there is no vanity in her 
wearing the superfluity : it is “‘the custom,” it is “the fashion.” She 
pleads the same authority which women now invoke to justify the 
deformities that they voluntarily adopt. For, it is remarkable 
that the fairest creatures who walk the earth are willing to con- 
vert their beautiful proportions into a burlesque upon the vilest 
draughtsmanship, so that it be in the name of fashion. Now, 
| what ¢s ‘‘fashion?’” It isa custom, ‘‘a mode of doing it,” a method 
of making clothes or wearing them. It often originates, very sen- 
sibly, either in some change of the habits of society or in the in- 
vention of some new contrivance—a new cloth, or a new method of 
making clothes. But, since novelty is pleasing, and since the 
ready adoption of a novelty shows that the wearer has insight, 
means, and other qualities which are admired in society, the com- 
mon run of men and women are greedy of the new contrivance 
merely for the sake of the nouveauté. They seek that quality 
alone, exaggerate it, desire to strike the beholders with the new- 
ness or the costliness of what they carry about them; and thus 
taste itself degenerates into the lowest vulgarity of purse-pride. 
Whenever any new custom, however pleasing, tasteful, and con- 
venient in its orgin, becomes ‘ the fashion,” it is hovering on the 
border between taste and vulgarity ; and as soon as it becomes 
‘the height of the fashion” it is rather a disagreeable and taste- 
less caricature. 

If you want a test of what we say, turn to the picture gallery, 
and there you will find, that whenever aristocracy condescends 
to adopt an extreme fashion it enters into competition with the 
parvenu and renders itself ridiculous. In fact the deportment 
of conscious worth, high breeding, and dignity, is exchanged for 
an artificial deportment imposed upon the wearer by the inconve- 
nience and extravagance of his dress. The high heels forced the 
wearer into an ungainly bent-kneed feeble cross of his ankles, 
making the human legs look rather like a pair of botanical scissors. 
And thus in a mere competition to pay for excess in height of heel 
the perfect gentleman adopts a limp, or 

** takes pains 
To prove a weakness in the reins,”’ 

at least to all outward appearance. Look round the nearest public 
picture gallery and contrast the fashion of the several periods, 
from Phidias to Roubillac, from Titian to Hogarth, and you will 
see that all those fashions which are not dictated by natural fit- 
ness for the human figure, and by the principles of inherent grace 
in themselves, become ridiculous, since we look at them after the 
date. But to an eye trained to discriminate what is permanently 
fitting and temporarily fashionable, the height of the fashion 
must always be a burlesque and caricature. Raphael says so, 
Reynolds attests it: these painters by the way being, and 
Titian with them, the most distinguished pourtrayers of ‘‘ gen- 
tlemen” and of * ladies.” 

Fashion indeed is not only vulgar but democratic. It reduces 
| the gentleman to the meanest trifling or the most fantastic compe- 

tition with the folly of the streets. Some time since, men of 
| sense laughed at the chatelaine which ladies wore,—a sort of practi- 

cal and not very tasteful joke on the bunch of keys which the 
| housekeeper necessarily wore by her side, and which had in the 
ears of a well disciplined house of servants a certain authoritative 
| and dignified jingle. The ingenious lady with nothing else to think 
| about, iaultiption in her watch chain no end of gewgaws and alle- 
} 
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gorical trinkets for the amusement of herself, the envy of persons 
who cannot afford such “luxe” and the profit on fit occasion of gen- 
tlemen like Mr. Bromley. Really it is possible, nay almost probable, 
that the gold laid out in this way may be turned to more profitable 
human account in the hands of Bromley than of Narcissa. But if 
we laughed at ladies a little while ago, the satirist must now stand 
before the looking-glass and laugh at himself and his chatelaine. 
He has consented to wear the housekeeper’s bunch of keys, and he 
has busied his wits in contriving gimcracks—guns to do the work 
of watch keys, gridirons to roast nothing, ladders which mount to 
no place, and trinkets typifying things of even a more worthless 
kind. There is in fact no folly which women commit in the name 
of fashion, that under the same maddening influence men may not 
adopt. In England we have seen the hoop followed by the peg- 
top trowsers ; but to prove how democvatic 1s this kind of compe- 
tition and folly, we observe that in the United States the hoops 
round the petticoat have been copied in hoops round the bottom of 
the trowsers. We do not follow the old moralist, but we do say that 
there is an ugly indication in this phenomenon. Let any man 
take an illustrated history of any great country, such for example 
as Titian’s Costumes of Venice, or a Pictorial History of England, 
and he will, though not we admit with any literal exactitude, ob- 
serve that fantastical and excessive costumes busy the wits of peo- 
ples when their daily life has become either slavish under an in- 
solent despotism or trifling under an aimless luxury. When the 
society of a great country has nothing better to do, it becomes 
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*¢fashionable” and the great authorities are the tailor and the dress- | 


maker; and then the outward picture of the man or the woman 
grows to be disagreeable and ridiculous caricature, with hoops trip- 


chain which is said to be only a plaything for the Austrian pri- 
soner, and strips of cloth dangling from its shoulders or head as 
labels whereon to write its folly. Fashion may be a bait to lure 
the unthinking to dangerous affections,—it may aid the evil one 
in luring Bromleys to their fate, or gentle matrons into the claws 
of Bromley; but most certainly it oftener decoys those who are 
especially wise in their generation, into hated ridicule, and, still 
worse, into a waste of what is most graceful and lovely, inwardly 
as well as outwardly. 


MR, COBDEN. 
Few travellers have returned home to receive so singular and so brilliant 
a welcome as Mr. Cobden. Going abroad to seek some relaxation from the 
ennui of repose after overwork, with the interruption of private sorrows, 
Mr. Cobden was pursued by the spontaneous election of his constituents, 
and he returned somewhat more hurriedly to fulfil his duties in the House of 
Commons. Before he « 
oeives a request from the Prime Minister that he will take a seat in the 
Queen’s Cabinet, backed by the recommendation of his own contituents and 
of the Liverpool Free-trade 
Mr, Cobden’s speech 


rs 

ems likely to mark the commencement of a second 
career, as brilliant, and let us hope as suecessful, as the first. It has al- 
ready the presage of such brillianey and success, Although he was still 
suffering from the effects of the voyage, he has seldom spoken with such 
Even the brief touches at the current topics of 
the day, and some not so generally remembered, indicate his extended use- 
fulness in Parliament. Mr. Cobden is no upholder of despotism, yet he use- 
fully reminds some ot his hearers that if the Italians are looking for assist- 
ance from France, they may remember that the constitutional people of the 
United States derived help from Louis the Sixteenth, ‘‘ who was quite as 
despotic a sovereign as Napoleon.’’ He was, indeed, beyond all compare a 
more despotic sovereign, in a country trained to submission ; yet the Ame- 
ricans have established a permanent constitution and unprecedented politi- 
cal freedom by the help of that foreign power. 


6‘ unadorned eloquence.” 


ping up its ankles, chains showing its slavery as clearly as the | the grounds on which he incurred this obloquy. 
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GEORGE CANNING,” 

Mr. STAPLETON’s recent work will be accepted thankfully for 
what it purports to be; not a detailed biography of Mr. Canning 
but a volume “‘ supplementary and explanatory; a contribution 
to aid some future biographer,” Would it had been something 
more! Why should Mr. Stapleton have abstained from a task 
for which he is so pe culiarly qualitied by the fulness of his in- 
formation and his cherished affection for the memory of his friend 
and patron’ TPerhaps he will reconsider his r¢ solution, and ulti- 
mately give to the world such a reeord of Canning’s personal and 
political career as may be looked for at the hands of no other con- 
temporary writer. Meanwhile, he has done the next best thing 
for the instruction and gratification of the public in composing 
the present volume. It contains many original documents of 
great value, never before printed; and these, with the editor's 
explanatory statements, throw much novel light on the motives 
and actions of the brilliant orator and statesman. 

The one point in Canning’s whole career which has hitherto stood 
most in need of elucidation is his conduct in the affair which led 
to the famous duel between him and Lord Castlereagh. It is the 
turning point in the estimate of his personal character, for on it 
depends the truth or falsehood of the only imputation affecting 
his honour—that of duplicity and crooked cunning in his deal- 
ings towards a colleague. The general tenour of his public con- 
duct affords strong presumptive evidence against the validity of 
On his de- 
parture for India, he received an address of praise and thanks 
from his late constituents, which had been approved by the 
unamimous Votes of all the mercantile associations in Liverpool, 
amongst whom were to be found all parties in politics. This fact, 
says Mr. Stapleton “is mainly attributable to the conviction which 








| he forced on men’s minds, that his opinions and actions, whatever 


1 land, dizzy with the tossing of the ocean, he re- | 


they were, were earnest, patriotic and honest, the result of deep 
and anxious deliberation—they felt that what he seemed to be, 
that he really was, They had no mistrust, because they were con- 
fident that he ‘represented to them things as they really were, or, 
at least, as in his own honest judgment he saw them.’” It is 
hard to imagine that a man whose public conduct merited this 
honourable testimony should have been a false dealer in his per- 
sonal relations. The quarrel between Castlereagh and Canning 
arose out of the Convention of Cintra, which neutralised to a great 
extent the effect of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s splendid victory at 
Vimicra, and the expedition to the Scheldt in the spring of 1809, 
which would not have been sent had Canning been sole arbiter, 
and which proved unsuccessful. Its failure was followed by the 
duel. 

** With regard to the circumstances which led to the duel, Mr. Canning’: 
conduct was blameless. The event took place in September 1809. In the 
preceding April, he had made up his mind that a change in the War Depart- 
ment (over which Lord Castlereagh presided) was essential. They had dif- 
fered as to the mode of dealing with the terms of the convention of Cintra. 
They had respectively appealed to the King and to their colleagues, by cir- 
culating memorandums in opposition to each other’s views, more especially 
with reference to that article of the convention which related to the rights 
of the French army to the plunder which they had taken from the Porta- 
guese. Mr, Canning’s view was that, as the King himself had no right to 
sanction the plunder of his allies, therefore the King’s general (who could 


| have no right but what was delegated to him by his Sovereign) exceeded 


With regard to another fact, which may be important, and is always in- | 


teresting, Mr. Cobden confirms us in the opinion which we have held, on 
positive knowledge, ‘ that in the event of any danger to this country, no- 
thing could prevent the great bulk of the population in the United States 
hurrying to the rescue of the old mother-country.” As Mr, Cobden says, 
we are not likely to need that help; but we do, thank God! need the help 
of Americans in things which are much more likely, and much more 
desirable : we need their help in working to increase the wealth and moral 
welfare of both countries, and a thorough understanding of head and heart 
is most conducive tothat great labour. We have long desired to see in Par- 
liament a man who could promote that understanding. 

We have already mentioned the “* touching attentions” to which he al- 
ludes, in his reception in the United States. Now who is Richard Cobden? 
how was he known? He was known to the Americans, not less than to 
England and to Europe, as the triumphant representative of free trade. 
Our countrymen have too obstinately persisted in regarding the Americans 
as protectionists, because partial circumstances and combinations have in- 
duced American Ministries to draw a large part of their revenues from the 
customs. Mr. Cobden, then, is a living witness, that, rightly represented, 
free trade finds in free America no ungenial welcome. 

The following is said to be an abstract of the numercial strength of the 
Russian navy in the year 1858—The total of all rates amounts to 152 
vessels, of which 71 steamers and 25 sailing vessels are 
Baltic, 3 steamers and 3 sailing vessels in the White Sea, 21 steamers and 


stationed in the | ; , 
ates ome | ot tan suggestion and entreaties of both the Duke of Portland and Lo 


| guese. 


his powers when he engaged to protect the French army in carrying off Por- 
tuguese plunder ; therefore, argued Mr. Canning, this article must be re- 
pudiated by the Government. 

‘**On the other hand, Lord Castlereagh (although fully agreeing with 
Mr. Canning in reprobating the terms of the convention and this article in 
articular) maintained that, whether the general had or had not exceeded 
iis power, the British Government was bound to give effect to the stipula- 
tion, even though, by so doing, it sanctioned the plundering of the Portu- 
Lord Castlereagh’s opinion prevailed. 

* Again, the confusion in the command of the army at Vimiera, when Siz 
Arthur Wellesley was superseded by Sir Henry ®Purrard, and Sir Henry by 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, within the short space of twenty-four hours, and the 


| mismanagement which ensued, and the advantages which were thrown 
| away in consequence, created strong feelings of dissatisfaction in Mr. Can- 


| tron. 
| Mr. Canning. 


12 sailing vessels in the Black Sea, and 12 steamers and 6 sailing vessels in | 


the Caspian. As to the details of the Baltic navy, it is composed of 7 liners, 
6 frigates, 8 steam frigates, 9 corvettes, 6 clippers, 2 brigs, 5 schooners, 
9 yachts, 6 transports, 18 small steamers, and 16 screw gunboats. Besides 
these, there were 174 smaller craft in the Baltic, consisting partly of float- 
ing batteries and partly of gunboats. The Black Seanavy numbers 2 liners, 
6 corvettes, 12 schooners, 2 yachts, 5 transports, and 5 small steamers, 
The whole navy comprises 19,658 men, commanded by 1348 officers 








ning’s mind; this, together with the failure of the expedition under Sir 
John Moore, and the increasing inconvenience arising from a part of the 
business of the War Department being connected with political correspond- 
ence, led Mr. Canning to state to the Prime Minister his conviction, that 
‘a change either in his own department or in Lord Castlereagh’s appeared 
to him expedient for the public service,’ expressing, at the same time, his 
perfect willingness that the alternative should be decided for his own retire- 
meut. 

** The Duke urged Mr. Canning ‘ to suspend the execution of his inten- 
tion to resign’ ; and then there took place a series of negotiations, such as 
ordinarily occur when similar changes are contemplated in an Administra- 
With reference to these occurrences, two charges were made against 
i. That he acquiesced in the concealment of Lord Castle- 
reagh of the change which he proposed in the Government, 2. That he al- 
lowed him to remain the Minister to prepare the expedition to the Scheldt 
after the change had been decided on. 

‘* To these two charges the answers are brief. As to the first, Mr. Can- 
ning repeatedly pressed in the most urgent way that no concealment should 
be practised towards Lord Castlereagh ; more than once he tendered his own 
resignation to enforce disclosure; further, the concealment was carri — 

r 


Castlereagh’s own particular friends in the Cabinet, and of his connexion, 
Lord Camden, and also with the King’s sanction. ‘ So far from desiring it, 
he conceived, however erroneously, Lord Camden to be the sure channe: of 
communication to Lord Castlereagh ; and that up to a very late period he 
believed such communication to have been actually made.’ 

** This is a remarkable assertion. The truth is, the Duke ef Portland. 


doubtless under a misapprehension, assured Mr. Canning that the communs 


* George Canning and his Times, By Augustus Granville Stapleton. Published 
by J. W. Parker and Son, 
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eation had actually been made to Lord Castlereagh, and it was in reliance 
on the correctness of this assurance that Mr. Canning was contented to go 
on. Mr. Canning’s regard and respect for the Duke of Portland restrained 
him from saying one word which could disparage his Grace’s character. In 
his letter to Lord Camden, he says—‘ No man who knows the affectionate 
respect and attachment which the manly and generous qualities of the Duke 
of Portland’s mind were calculated to command, and which I invariably 
bore to him, will suspect me of being willing to establish my own vindica- 
tion at the expense of the slightest +4 ~* to his memory, or prejudice to 
his fame.’ [When this was written the Duke was dead.] _ 

“In explanation, however, of his conduct on this occasion, he told me 
how unhappily he had been misled by the Duke. 

“‘ With regard to the second ¢ that he allowed Lord Castlereagh to 
prepare the expedition to the Scheldt after it had been determined that a 
change should be made—it is congitly answered by the fact, that the 
change proposed, and with which Mr. Canning declared that he should be 
contented, was a ‘new distribution of the business of the War Department,’ 
the effect of which ‘ new distribution would not have been to take out of 
Lord Castlereagh’s hands the superintendence of the expedition to the 
Scheldt.’ The facts recorded respecting the duel prove that, if blame at- 
taches to the reserve practised towards Lord Castlereagh, that blame must 
attach to his own friends who urged that reserve, and not to Mr. Canning, 
who, from the outset, strongly remonstrated against it. That Lord Castle- 
reagh was very hasty in sending the challenge is clear from the fact that 
the statements on which he supported it could not be maintained. That 
Mr. Canning was too hasty in accepting it, must also be conceded. 
would have done wiser if, instead of instant acceptance, he had cooly in- 
formed his challenger that he would be ready to meet him if he repeated 
the demand, after he had shown him that it was founded on error. But easy 
as it may be, at this distance of time, to point out what might, or what 
ought to, have been done by both parties in accordance with the more 
Christrian views of this age on this subject; yet, if we could place ourselves 
exactly in the same position in which 
feel that great allowances ought to be made for Lord Castlereagh’s irri- 
tation, when the whole transaction was disclosed to him, as well as for that 
sensitiveness which made Mr, Canning’s mind rebel against offering expla- 
nations, when he was assailed with what he knew to be unfounded accu- 
sations.’’ 

Mr. Stapleton argues that Mr. Canning could not have been ac- 
tuated in this matter by the base motive of personal ambition, be- 
cause if Lord Castlereagh was in his way the proposal respecting 
him would not have removed him out of it. Castlereagh was not 
at that time a rival ; Lord Wellesley was a formidable one, yet 
Canning laboured for his introduction into the ministry that the 
country might have the benefit of his great abilities. He knew 
also that Mr. Perceval intended to be his rival for the premiership 
on the retirement of the Duke of Portland, and he avowed that 
knowledge in a letter to the former, which is printed in Phipps’s 
Memoir of Mr. Plumer Ward. In that letter, ‘“‘ with an open- 
ness which clearly proves how incapable he was of underhand and 
tortuous ways,” he ‘discusses honestly with his competitor their 


respective claims. 


House of Commons being retained by Mr. Perceval, who in this 
respect was above him, and not to altering Lord Castlereagh’s po- 
sition, who, in the Administration, was only his equal.” 

There is abundant cause shown in Mr. Stapleton’s volume why 
the old Tories never cordially liked or confided in Canning. 
They thought him “ only another sort of Liberal” and they were 
right; for a Liberal he was not only in foreign but in domestic 

icy, notwithstanding his strenuous =. to Parliamentary 
Reform, for which the circumstances of his times afforded him 


much more reasonable excuse than ever Peel or Wellington | 


could show for their resistance to Catholic Emancipation. Like 
them he might have reversed his Polley had he lived long enough 
to see the changed conditions that would have taught him the 


wisdom of leading in the work which he had so long hindered. | 
At all events well would it be for the prospects of Parliamentary | 


Reform if Canning were living now, to be, if not a supporter of 
the coming bill, then at least the wisest of its opponents. In the 


notes for his speech in 1825 against Lord John Russell’s motion | 


for Reform there are these memorandums. 

** My objections to a reform in the House of Commons are now as they 
have always been ; 

1, That it is not necessary, 

2, That it is not safe. 

**T speak of a reform on the principle of general improvement, not of the 
partial redress of particular, and specified grievances. 

* Corruption for instance is a positive evil as well as a positive crime. 

** Correct, and punish, and prevent it.—G@rampound. 

** And if out of such correction grows an incidental accession to the popu- 
lar part of the representation, with all my heart.— Yorkshire. 

. But this is not—the noble Lord will not pretend that it is—his view of 
reform. 

**He means something much more general. He proposes not only to cor- 
rect delinquencies, but to remove defects, and not defects only but unsight- 


esses. 
_, ‘He proposes to bring the House of Commons nearer to the people, to 
aaey it with them, to make it the organ of their opinions, and of their 


** Now I deny that it ought to be the organ of their wi/?. 

**1, Because wi// is not the just foundation of government. 

“+2. Because, if it be so, ool if there be an organ which speaks that ewi//, 
every other organ is superfluous, and the government is wholly in the House 
of Commons. 

** Government is a matter not of wi//, but of reason. 

** And on that very account it is that all simple forms of government 
are bad. 

** A simple monarchy is tyranny. 

‘* A simple democracy is tyranny and anarchy combined. 

‘* What is the whole contrivance of limited monarchy but a restraint upon 
the will of the monarch; a compulsion upon him to substitute reason for 
bar 5 ? 

"Is it su pond that the people are not quite as susceptible of arbitrar 
and unconaid ered measures, as liable to be misled, as open to flattery pos | 
seductions, as a monarch ? 

“* Quite as much, often even more so. And as all the contrivances of 
mixed monarchies are to guard against these dangers from a king, so is it 


He | 


e principals were placed, we should | 


‘Personal ambition’ would have led him, | 
therefore, to remonstrate with the Duke against the lead in the | 


desirable that corresponding restraints should impede the precipitate action 
of the people. 

‘* But secondly, if you obtain a perfect representation of the wil? of the 
eople, an immediate and obedient organ of that will, what room is there 
‘or any other ? 

‘* There may be a multitude of counsellors, but there can be but one au- 

thoritative agent. 

“* History has not left us in the dark as to the inference to be drawn from 

such a system, nor as to the consequences practically deducible from it. 

**T, therefore, am against the creation of such an organ, if it does not ex- 

ist ; and so far from admitting its non-existence to be a motive for agreeing 
to the noble Lord’s motion, I congratulate myself that it does not exist.” 

Mr. Stapleton prints a long letter written by Mr. Canning, in 

December 1792, before he had entered Parliament, to his friend 
Lord Boringdon, afterwards Earl of Morley. It is exceedingly 
interesting as showing how the writer felt himself constrained by 
the intensity of his liberalism to side with the great Tory states- 
man of the day in his hostility to Republican France. While her 
people were struggling for their own liberty, he ‘‘ wished most 
piously and heartily for the total overthrow and destruction of 
every impediment that should be thrown in the way of their ex- 
ertions ’; but when he sees them no longer ‘“ oppressed and at- 
tacked, and insulted, but insolent beyond all bounds, professin 
| universal enmity, and as far as in them lies preaching wabvesal 
oppression,” then, he says, ‘‘I feel that their situation and dis- 
position are extremely changed, and that my sentiments and 
wishes must, if I have any consistency, change with them.” He 
owns that along with his sympathy for their unparalleled strug- 
gles for a blessing of which they made an unparalleled abuse the 
moment they had acquired it, there had gone a sort of ‘‘ specu- 
lative fondness” for the idea of a Representative Republic, and a 
desire to see it tried in a neighbouring nation, without his own 
being put to the risk or expense of the experiment. The result 
of the one trial was for him quite conclusive. Thenceforth his 
most ardent wish was that it might never be repeated. With 
what a shout of exultation he hailed the overthrow of the Di- 
rectory by Bonaparte. 





** November 19, 1799. 

**Huzza! huzza! huzza! for no language but that of violent, and tumul- 
tuous, and triumphant exclamation, can sufficiently describe the joy and 
satisfaction which I feel at this complete overthrow and extinction of all the 
hopes of the proselytes to new principles. Lonaparte, an apostate from the 
cause of liberty—Bonaparte, the avowed tyrant of his country, is an object 
to be contemplated with enthusiasm—to be held up to the admiration and 
gratitude of mankind. Even Gifford shall adore him ; and I care not much 
what his object may be. I would rather, to be sure, that he meant to be a 
Monck ; but if he will be a Cwsar, it is enough; and if he falls, like Caesar, 
by and by, so much the better. Tell not me that he will make France mora 
powerful—that he will make war with more vigour, or peace with more 
dexterity than the exploded Directory have done; I care not—war we can 
brave, and from — I hope, we shall have the spirit to save ourselves ; 
and as to power, I would give France India to insure her a despotism, and 
think the purchase a cheap one. No! no! it is the thorough destruction of 
the principles of exaggerated liberty—it is the lasting ridicule thrown upon 
all systems of democratic equality—it is the galling conviction carried home 
to the minds of all the brawlers for freedom in this and every other country, 
| that there never was, nor will be, nor can be, a leader of a mob faction, who 

does not mean to be the lord, and not the servant, of the people. It is this 
that makes the name of Bonaparte dear to me—this his one act has done, 
let him conduct himself as he may hereafter; let him be a general, ora 
legislator, or a monarch, or a captive, crowned or beheaded, it is all the 
same for this purpose. Bonaparte may flourish, but the idol of Jacobinism 
is no more. 

‘* Tf this be a war against opinions, as the Jacobins here are fond of say- 
ing, and if the opinions against which war was waged were these—that 
France might be a republic; that a republican government was applicable 
to a large territory and multiplied population; that a government, founded 
on such damned principles as those of the French Revolution, could stand 
(I say nothing of the happiness of the people under them, but simply state 
the question of the possibility of such a government standing—enduring at 
all,) if such was the war, and such the enemy, never was war so successful, 
never was enemy so utterly subdued. 

‘** Opinions such as these, who, in the Devil’s name will hold them now ? 
France a free Republic! Where is Sir Lionel Copley to maintain this pro- 
position ? crevé like Rewbell, I presume; or convinced sullenly, as I am 
| rapturously, and with all my heart and soul both convinced myself, and 

desirous to convince others; and to extort the unwilling avowal from the 
| teeth of the Jacobins, that henceforth with regard to France, and the prin- 
ciples of France, or to any country similarly cireumstanced as to extent, 
| population, manners, &c., Republican and Fool are synonymous terms.” 
After the downfall of Napoleon, Canning, who had alike con- 
| demned “ the example of tyranny” set by “ the confederacy of 
| the despots of Europe” in assailing France when struggling for 
freedom, and the bettering of that example by Bonaparte, opposed 
with equal decision the violation of the rights of independent 
states by the members of the Holy Alliance, The treaties of 
| Vienna were negotiated during his residence in Lisbon. He had 
no hand in them, and did not approve of the principles on which 
the settlement of Europe was made by them, though he always 
held that their provisions were to be accepted as inviolable by 
| England. Further than this he would not go; and from the 
/ moment he became Foreign Secretary, on the death of Lord Lon- 
donderry, he set himself to restore the independence of the forei, 
— of England, by raising it above that subserviency to the 
| designs of the great Continental Powers, which had marked it 
during his predecessors’ tenure of office. This work was the 
more difficult for Canning, because it was adverse to the views of 
George the Fourth, who was for a while too much under the in- 
fluence of Prince Metternich. With that statesman, Canning was 
at strife as long as he was Minister, and his opinion of him is 
thus pithily expressed in a — and confidential letter to Lord 
Granville, dated Foreign Office, March 11, 1825—‘‘ He is the 
greatest r and 1—— on the Continent—perhaps in the civil- 
ized world.” As to the loss of influence with which the Austrian 
Minister was constantly menacing England if she did not sub- 
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serve the designs of the absolute monarchs, Canning wrote thus to 
our Ambassador at Vienna. : 

‘What is the influence which we have had in the councils of the al- 
liance, and which Prince Metternich exhorts us to be so careful not to 
throw away? We protested at Laybach ; we remonstrated at Verona. Our 
protest was treated as waste paper; our remonstrances mingled with the 
air. Pretty influence, and much worth preserving. No—our influence, if 
it is to be maintained abroad, must be secure in the sources of our strength 
at home; and the sources of that strength are in the sympathy between 
the people and the Government; in the union of the public sentiment with 
the public counsels; in the reciprocal confidence and codperation of the 
House of Commons and the Crown. If Prince Metternich has taught him- 
self to believe that the House of Commons is merely a clog and impediment 
to the free action of the counsellors of the Crown; that its prejudices are to 
be softened, its waywardness to be soothed, but that the tenor of the Go- 
vernment is in effect independent of its impulse—that it is, in short, to be 
managed, but not consulted—he is mistaken. It is as essential a part of the 
national council as it is of the national authority ; and woe be to the Minis- 
ter who should undertake to conduct the affairs of this country upon the 
principle of settling the course of its foreign policy with a grand diane, 
and should rely upon carrying their decisions into effect by throwing a little 
dust in the eyes of the House of Commons.”” 

Experience soon confirmed the wisdom of Canning’s views, and 
secured to him the full confidence of the Monarch, whom the 
Minister’s firm and thoroughly national policy had restored to 
a natural position at the head instead of the tail of the European 

owers. 


MRS. MURRAY’S MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARIES.* 
A First venture in literature is doubly hazardous for one who 
has already achieved a considerable reputation in another art. 
The new performance will be measured by the standard of its 
predecessors—a standard unfairly applied to it, for success in 
one art by no means implies an equal command over another, nor 
does it pledge the artist to attempt in this as much as he accom- 
lished in that. Est quodam prodere tenus, si nom datur ultra, 
ted that Cicero’s poetry was greatly inferior to his oratory, 
we are far from believing that the unhappy line preserved by the 
satirist is a fair specimen of his versification. But the world has 
always been loth to believe in versatility of talent, and prompt to 
punish those who lay claim to it, or if that may not be, then to 
wrong them as much by fulsome adulation. Mrs. Murray has 
braved this hazard with characteristic boldness and may congra- 
tulate herself on the result. We cannot say that she writes as 
well as she paints, but her book is full of animation, brightly co- 
loured and picturesque, and more interesting than many of 
higher pretensions. People who would look into it for what 
ants call ‘useful information,” statistics, ‘‘ ologies,” and 
so forth, would be disappointed, as they deserve to be; but not 
so those who desire to see the aspect of men and things in sunny 
climes, and among primitive a semi-barbarous races, reflected 
from the mind of an accomplished artist. The first three sen- 
tences in her book are worth more than all the contents of many 
a three-volume novel: ‘‘ A vagabond from a baby, I left England 
at eighteen. I was perfectly independent, having neither master 
nor money. My pencil was both to me, being at the same time 
my strength, my comfort, and my intense delight.” Among the 
passengers on board the Royal Tar, in which she sailed for Gib- 
raltar, there was a stately Moor, who sat to her for his portrait 
in the Bay of Biscay. He was a very animated sitter, and the 
wonderful tales he related of his race and country so excited the 
curiosity of the artist, that before the sketch was finished she had 
resolyed to make the shores of Western Barbary the termination 
of her voyage. Her first impressions of that romantic land were 
ay eee yd prosaic. Tangier, as she beheld it from the sea, 
* looked like a city of the dead, a vast cemetery, a Kensal Green, 
laid bare on the slope of a hill.”” Her mode of landing was more 
curious than pleasant. Two vagabond Jews fought for the privi- 
lege of carrying her ashore, cursing each other’s greatgrandfathers 
the while with exceeding fervour and force, and the victorious com- 
titor for the job finished it by suddenly plumping her down on her 
ds and face on the sand. The incident was ominous. It was 
in the same involuntary posture that Cysar first saluted the land 
of Egypt, making his fall a happy prognostic. In the young 
artist’s case the omen was manele by a prophecy. The Jews in 
Tangier, she says, possess a remarkable insight into the future, 
and often give utterance to prophecies which seldom fail to be 
realized. When she occasionally expressed to some of them who 
had travelled in Europe her surprise that they should choose to 
settle in such a little dirty town as Tangier, their answer was: 
“Ah! you dislike Tangier ; well, we can tell you that it will be 
— own future home for years to come.” ‘The prophecy was 
ulfilled, for in less than a year the subject of it was married to the 
British Consul. 

Mrs. Murray may say what she pleases in depreciation of Moor- 
ish beauty, but the painful conviction will force itself upon us, 
that the ladies of Morocco greatly surpass those of England in 

rfection of form, according to the present standard of taste in 

urope. The latter must have recourse to art for the means of 
imitating the graces which the former owe to nature and culti- 
vation ; the fine proportions of the one are real and substantial, 
those of the other are hollow and delusive; in fact the Moorish 
lady wears her crinoline inside her skin; the English lady wears 
hers a long way outside it. It is hardly matter for wonder if 
what may be the natural structure of a Frankish woman is still a 
moot point in the female colleges of Morocco. 

“‘T remember one monstrous creature—a Moorish beauty—the wife of an 
official, who, on receiving me, felt my clothes, and counted my fingers to 

* Sirteen Years of an Artist’s Life in Morocco, Spain, and.the Canary Islands, 
By Mrs. Elizabeth Murray. In two volumes, Published by Hurst and Blackett, 








see if a Nazarene woman was in all points made like herself. My gloves 
next attracted her attention, and she proceeded to examine them, al- 
though, from some cause, she shrank from them at first with fear. She 
was, as is usual here, — beautiful down to the chin, and her complexion 
was as fair as that of an English matron. Her black languishing eyes, like 
those of the Jewesses, were stained with alcohol; and besides the extreme 
whiteness of her skin, she possessed that peculiarly marble-like quality 
which is only obtained by the frequent use of the bath. Her hair was flow- 
ing down in rich luxuriance over her shoulders, and the head and face al- 
together presented an appearance of remarkable beauty. But the extra- 
ordinary size of her body, which was quite overwhelming, I found rather 
difficult to recognize as any recommendation in the way of beauty, ae- 
cording to my European standard, which I do not find myself quite pre- 
pared to dispense with. 

«In Morocco, the Moorish maiden, on her betrothal, undergoes a regu- 
lar course of fattening, which is continuously carried on till her marriage, 
and which is conducted on the same principle as that on which our farmere 
fatten fowls. While undergoing the process, she sits all day in a dimly- 
lighted room, and is stuffed incessantly with enscupoo, a preparation of 
flour, which is the national dish of Morocco, in addition to which she 
drinks copiously of water. While undergoing this regimen she is dressed 
lightly, and in order to prevent A exertion or exercise on her part, she 
wears a gigantic pair of silver anklets, of great weight, the presence of 
which renders rest more desirable than the slightest locomotion. This 
process continues for some time, and the indolence of the mind being 
added to that of the body, she is sure, ere long, to arrive at the orthodox 
amplitude.” 

The least interesting part of Mrs. Murray’s volumes is that re- 
lating to Spain ; fortunately, it is also the shortest. The most 
notable thing we find in it is the remark which one Spanish lady 
made of another that she was ‘‘ una muger mas mala que hay en 
el mundo; en fin una Aiia Bolena”—the worst woman in the 
world; in fact an Anna Boleyn, The Catholic compatriots of 
Queen Catherine to this day regard her heretic rival as the high- 
est type of human depravity ; and to this day the British Admiral 
Drake is the Old Bogy, whose name the matrons of the Canary 
Islands invoke to quiet naughty children, ‘Aqui vien el 
Draque,” they cry: Here comes Drake! The author's descrip- 
tions of the Canary Islands, their magnificent scenery, and the 
manners and customs of their light-hearted people, are very en- 


gaging. We extract two passages descriptive of popular out-door 


amusements. ‘The first is a favourite dance of Teneriffe. 

** Before one of the principal houses I observed a cuadrillo, a party of 
eight or ten young men, all habited in the showy old costume of the island, 
with a pumber of gay parti-coloured ribbons flaunting from their hats. 
One of them sustained a long pole, about twelve feet high, to the summit of 
which several silk ribbons were attached, their number being exactly equal 
to that of the dancers who were to join in that exhilarating and ever-wel- 
come exercise around it. Each ribbon also was about twelve or eighteen 
feet long, the lower half, next the dancer, being rolled up into a ball, one 
of which was appropriated to each of the votaries of the gay and sprightly art, 
All the dancers first forming a circle at a short distance round t a and 
its bearer, the musicians who accompany them having commenced to play 
rather slowly, each one facing two parties alternately, they then all began 
to move in opposite directions, keeping time to the cadence of the music, 
and, when they met, turning round each other, thereby entwining the up- 
per part of the ribbon they carry in their hands. They do the same with 
each succeeding partner they face in their progress, repeating these move- 
ments in six successive rounds, constantly widening the circles as they al- 
low the ribbon to slip off the ball in their hands, the music gradually in- 
creasing in vivacity until they get to the end of their tether, by which time 
the ribbons have been wrought up into a regular open net-work of various 
colours. A momentary pause ensues at this point. On again commencing, 
each dancer reverses his position, and, with the same precision as before, 
moves in the direction exactly opposite to his former one, undoing, at each 
encounter with his partners, the confused mesh he had previously woven, 
and gathering, as he proceeds, the slack ribbon in his hand, until, arriving 
at the place from which the start was first made, each dancer again occupies 
his original place. The pole, with its pendent streamers, is then lowered, 
the dance concludes, and the party proceed to repeat it before the inmates 
of some other favoured dwelling. When this dance is well-performed, and 
correct time is kept, as it generally is, it hasa hag lively effect. Sometimes 
women mingle in the dance; and, when this is the case, the figure is more 
complicated, and the steps more difficult and elaborate. Long and careful 
drilling is required before it can be performed with the degree of excellence 
expected and required. It is generally, however, well and skilfully exe- 
cuted, as none but those who are familiar with its movements ever think 
of attempting it.” 

The companion picture is an extraordinary feast of lanterns. 

‘* The people of the island have no national music, nor have they any pre- 
dilection for a particular instrument of any kind. A tambourine, rude pipes 
made of cane, and a guitar, form their principlal resource on the occasion of 
festivals, or other joyous oceasions. There are, however, many amusements 
peculiar to the island, of which the Pandorga is one of the most novel. It 
consists of an illuminated procession, by night, through the principal streets 
of the town in which it takes place. When it is well done, as it sometimes 
is, by two hundred or more persons, and the occasion is favoured by a bright 
and moonless sky, it forms a very brilliant and animated sight. The pro- 
cession is composed of as many individuals as are inclined to take part in it, 
all uniformly dressed in white trowsers and shirts, the latter, contrary to 
their usual ‘position, hanging outside the other habiliments. The greater 
number carry white paper lanterns, with lighted candles, on their heads, 
and attaching themselves at equal distances to long ropes, form two lines, 
which marching, one on each side of the street, preserve the space in the 
centre free from the intrusion of the spectators. The middle space in the 
meantime, is occupied by those who, in similar white dresses, bear immense 
figures, made of white paper over a framework of cane, representing grim 
giants as high as the housetops. Besides these, there are figures, equall 
large, of all other imaginable kinds of objects in nature,—sun, moon, an 
stars, camels, donkeys, geese, and ducks, in short, a whole Noah’s ark turned 
out, all lighted from the interior, and all marching at a wonderful quick 
rate down the street, each one carried by the number of persons pro rtioned 
to the magnitude and weight of the burden. A hole in the back of the 
figure admits the entrance of the bearer, and in the case of the figures re~ 
presenting animals, a white stuffed leg, hanging down on each side from the 
waist, allows him to use his own in yor or the sundry caprioles and 
curvettings he may think most suitable to the nature of his charger, when 
it is once lighted up, so that the crowd may be witnesses of his agility. He 
also carries a lantern helmet, or cap, on his head, and in his hand a long 
wand, that serves him for a lance, whenever a grand joust between the 
equestrian or asinine party takes place, at some spot where the procession 
halt for the purpose, or for the peformance of a cottillon, for a band of music 
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progress through the several streets. Accidents 
sometimes will happen on these occasions, notwithstanding all the care that 
is taken to guard against them, the articles which are used being so liable to 
take fire. If the tenting materials within should not be securely fixed, 
or steadily carried, or if they should be accidentally displaced in some rude 
shock of arms, an unexpected flare-up will in all probability be the conse- 
quence. One of the bodies of the solar system, slowly pursuing its mea- 
sured path, may thus be transformed into a blazing comet, cither to be at- 
yee po another sphere or to be extinguished altogether. But the illu- 
minated materials are of so slight a nature that when such an unfortunate 
contretemps does happen, the rising conflagration is in general very speedily 
extinguished, the A inconvenience arising from it being the exhibition 
of the extraordinary anatomical configuration of what is meant to pass for 
a horse, or the revelation of the internal constitution of the sun and moon, 
or the chemistry of the stars. ; 

“On some occasions this | ge map procession presents a very remarkable 
and romantic appearance. As the general surface of the country is preci- 
pitous, the streets of many of the towns have rapid declivities and ascents, 
in ing along which the ever-moving lights of the Pandorga have a very 
striking appearance, much more so than they would have if constantly seen 
only from the same level. It is one great advantage of this spectacle that 
the quiet and orderly demeanour of the crowd allows the sight to be enjoyed 
without alarm for the security of one’s person or pockets.” 

If English tourists, shut out from Italy, are tempted by Mrs. 
Murray’s alluring sketches to fly off in a body to the Canaries, 
she does not leave them without warning of the sanguinary tor- 
mentors they will have to encounter. If, as the Syrians allege, 
the king of the fleas keeps his court in Tabaryeh, the most blood- 
thirsty republic of that race is established in Laguna. 

** The fleas there are said to be so famous for their size, strength, and 
activity, that they are regarded with universal interest, and incidents re- 
lating to them are introduced even into the love-songs of the country, ac- 
companied, in lieu of castanets, with expressive suappings of the fingers. 
Such a verse, for instance, as the following, is popular among the lower 
elasses, and is intended to give a zest to the monotony of love-making. 

* Last night I passed your window, 
And I saw you catching fleas, 
Surely you might have said to me, 
** Come and catch some, if you please.”’’ ”’ 
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RELIGION IN CHINA,“ 

Tur Sketches of the past and present state of religion in China 
which Mr, Edkins contributed to the Beacon newspaper, have 
been republished by him in a small volume with many additions 
and alterations, ‘They are the fruits of a careful study of the sub- 
ject during ten years’ residence among the sons of Han, Mr. Ed- 
ins looks hopefully on the prospects of Christian missions in 
China, and thinks that ‘if the opening of Japan is highly 
promising to Western enterprise, because of the intelligence and 
civilisation of its inhabitants, that of China ought to be considered 
much more so because the civilisation of Japan is based upon that 
of China.” The main proposition in this sentence may be true— 
we are not in a condition to aflirm or dispute it—but the argu- 
ment adduced in support of it does not seem to us conclusive. 
is true that the Japanese have nothing to match against the an- 
cient Chinese inventions of printing, paper-making, the mariner’s 
compass, and gunpowder, and that they derived their polities, 
religion, and educational system from the countrymen of Con- 
fucius, whose great authors they reverence as we do those of 
Greece and Rome; but there is this cardinal difference between 
the two empires, that in China civilization and the arts have for 
ages been stationary, whereas in Japan both are strikingly pro- 
essive. The latter fact is proved by the advance which the 
apanese are making in the knowledge and practical appliance of 
mathematics and mechanics ; for the former we have the strong 

testimony of Gutzlaff and all subsequent observers, 

Rightly considering that nothing is more helpful towards a 
true view of a nation than an acquaintance with its religious 
opinions, Mr, Edkin’s reviews the three principal groups of those 
which prevail in China, namely, Confucianism, Taouism, and 








it | 


Buddhism. Confucius was a true sage, one who reasoned soberly | 
and practically on human duty; the religion he tanght was | 
wholly secular—there was nothing ascetic, nothing spiritual in it. | 


This element was supplied by his contemporary Laou-tso6, in a 
way which Confucius, the prophet of the practical, could not well 
comprehend. The followers of Laou-tsoo, who were called Ta- 
ouists, were left free to apply his principles in whatever form of 
religious life each might thmk best; ultimately they adopted 
from the Buddhists the monastic system and idol worship. 

It was five centuries after Confucius, and in the first of the 
Christian era, that Buddhism was introduced from India into 
China, upon the invitation of the Emperor Ming-te. Succeeding 
Emperors, for several centuries, alternately patronized and perse- 
cuted the new religion; but its pompous ritual, and the splendid 

ictorial scenes of far-away worlds with which it fascinated the 
agination, finally secured for it the favour of the people. Con- 
fucianism, which condemns idolatry, is the orthodox religion of 
China, the religion of the Government and the literary class, be- 
tween whom and the multitude, the adherents of Buddha and 
Taou, there has always been a want of cohesion. The former feel 
no little — in asserting that they never worship images. The 
latter defend them as a useful symbolism. The difference, how- 
ever, has for some centuries ceased to be a cause of persecution, 
the dominant party contenting itself with condemnatory protests 
on public occasions, 

“The difference between Buddhism and Brahmanism consists very much 
in this. The Buddhists place the popular Hindoo divinities in a very hum- 
ble position. They allow them to exist, but they give them very little 

* The Religious Condition of the Chinese : with Observations on the Prospects of 


Christian Conversion amongst that People. By the Reverend Joseph Edkins, B.A., 
Author of “ A Grammar of the Shanghai Dial ect, and of the Chinese Colloquial 


Boule commonly called Mandarin, &c,” Published by Routledge, Warnes, and 


| last October 1853. 








power; they are made to act as keepers of the door to Buddha and his dis- 
ciples. The common Hindoos suppose these same divinities, Brahma, Seeva, 
Shakra, &c., to have very great intluence, and to be constantly exercising a 
control over human affairs. They erect temples specially to them, depre- 
cating their anger, and earnestly desiring their protection. The Buddhists 
pay them no such honours. There is no terror to them in the name of a 


god. They believe that higher power belongs to Buddha, the self-elevated 
man, In this there is one essential difference between the two religions. 


“There is a remarkable, though a less distinction between the Buddhism 
of China and of Tibet. In regard to philosophy, there is little or no differ- 
ence ; but in Tibet there is a hierarchy which exercises political power. In 
China, this could not be. The Lama of Tibet assumes the title of ‘ Living 
Buddha,’ In him, Buddha is incarnate, as the people are taught to think, 
He never dies. When the body in which Buddha is for the time incarnate 
ceases to perform its functions, some infant is chosen by the priests who are 
intrusted with the duty of selecting, to become the residence of Buddha, till, 
in turn, it grows up to manhood, and dies. No Buddhist priest in China 
pretends to be a ‘living Buddha,’ or to have a right to the exercise of poli- 
tical power. In Tibet, on the other hand, the Grand Lama, or ‘ living Bud- 
dha,’ not only holds the place of the historical Buddha, long since dead, 
acting as a sort of high priest, he also exercises sovereignty over the country 
of Tibet, ruling the laity as well as the clergy, and being only subordinate 
to the lord paramount, the Emperor of China.” 

The harmonious coexistence of three religious systems, three 
modes of worship, and three philosophies underlying them, is an 
unparalleled phenomenon; but what is still more extraordinary 
is that the bulk of the people believe in all three, and in the dis- 
tinct sets of gods severally belonging tothem. ‘This singular fact 
is explained by the mutually supplementary character of the 
three systems, and by the convenience which the superstitious but 
not conscientious Chinese find in aecepting legends as true without 
examining the evidence for them, and thus providing themselves 
with abundance of divinities of all sorts, and good for use on all 
possible occasions _ It is easy to imagine what peculiar difficulties 
this excessively tolerant and compliant dispozition must occasion 
to missionaries. Tlow can you make a proselyte of a man whose 
system of belief is so elastic that it has room for any quantity of 
additional matter, and so loosely organised that like a polypus 
it willendure any amount of amputation without danger to its 
vitality ? Possibly that which is now said to be the chief obsta- 
cle to the diffusion of Christianity in China, the prohibition, 
namely, of the worship of ancestors, will ultimately be found to 
be a help instead of a hindrance, since it will afford a definite 
battle ground between the old opinions and the new. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Next to a new book by Mr, John Stuart Mill, the most welcome thing 
he could give us is such a couple of yolumes as he has this week sent 
forth under the title of Dissertations AND Discussions. They include 
the choicest portions of his numerous contributions to the Edinburgh 
and Westminster Reviews—all indeed of his miscellancous productions 
“* which he considers it in any way desirable to preserve.” The advan- 
tage of having these opuscula in a collected form is greatly enhanced by 
the fact that they are edited by the writer himself. No other man 
would have had the courage to reject so freely, or the authority to 
amend so usefully, as he has done. ‘ Every one,” he says, “ whose 
mind is progressive, or even whose opinions keep up with the changing 
facts that surround him, must necessarily, in looking back to his own 
writings during a series of years, find many things which, if they were 
to be written again, he would write differently, and some, even, which 
he has altogether ceased to think true. From these last I have en- 
deayoured to clear the present pages. Beyond this, I havenot attempted 
to render papers written at so many different, and some of them at such 
distant times, a faithful representation of my present state of opinion 
and feeling. I leave them in all their imperfection, as memorials of the 
states of mind in which they were written, inthe hope that they may 
possibly be useful to such readers as are in a corresponding stage of their 
own mental progress. Where what I had written appears a fair state- 
ment of part of the truth, but defective inasmuch as there exists another 
part respecting which nothing, or too little, is said, I leave the defi- 
ciency to be supplied by the reader’s own thoughts; the rather, as he 
will, in many cases, find the balance restored in some other part of this 
collection.”” The first paper in the series is dated February 1833, and the 
The subjects discussed are for the most part political 
social, or economical, but excursions are made intothe domains of mental 
and physical science and of literature in such articles as “ Bailey on 
Berkeley's Theory of Vision,” ‘ Thoughts on Poetry and its Varieties,” 
Writings of Alfred de Vigny,” &c. 

Distinctively to characterize in one word Dr. Vaughan’s new work, 

tnvoLuTIONs IN Enecriisn History,we may call it a ‘physiological ” his- 

tory of England. Its purpose is to present an answer to the question, 
What is it that has made England to be England? ‘To this end it deals 
with those details only which are special to England, putting aside such 
as belong to her history in common with that of Europe. By the word 
“ revolutions ” the author means the great phases of change in our his- 
tory. Perhaps “evolutions” would better accord with this meaning. 
The first volume, all that has yet appeared, comes down from the earliest 
times to the reign of Henry the Seventh, and reviews the “ revolutions 
of race” which constituted the leading phenomena of English history 
down to the close of the fourteenth century. 

The Minrrary Torres of Sir John Burgoyne will attract that atten- 
tion which the opinions of one so eminent ought to command. The 
book consists of three sets of papers treating many military and some 
historical subjects. Several we have read before, but are glad to see 
them in a collected form. The first piece in the volume is that state- 
ment of the defects of our military establishments which drew from the 
Duke of Wellington his famous letter on our national defences. As the 
“facts” no longer remain the same, Sir John’s representations, the edie 
tor tells us, can now be published without impropriety; and they will 
prove useful, since the general reasoning holds good to the present time. 
The book is a handsome contribution to our stock of solid works on 
military subjects. 

Captain Evans Bell, assistant to the Governor-General’s agent at Nag- 
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pore, has reprinted, under the title of Tux Exeuisu iv [npr his letters 
written in 1857-8, which attracted much notice when they originally 
appeared in the Leader and Daily News, Captain Evans discusses the 
causes and course of the late rebellion, the sources of British strength and 
weakness in India, and in general the lessons to be learned from recent 
and previous experience. He speakes favourably of Lord Canning, and 
inclines to think that from a certain delicacy in touching upon the deeds 
of his immediate predecessor his Excellency has failed to do justice to 
himself, and at the same time duly to enlighten the public upon the 
greatest danger and weaknesses of the Empire. 

The Dean of Westminster’s select glossary which we noticed last 
week is the fruit of labours distinct from those on which he is known 
to be engaged in aid of the Philological Society's project of a new Eng- 
lish dictionary. That much of the contents of the Glossary will be in- 
corporated in the Dictionary may naturally be expected, but there ap- 
pears to be no formal understanding to that effect between the parties 
concerned. This week, however, we have an actual instalment of the 
Dictionary, rudimentary indeed, in Mr. Herbert Coleridge’s GLossaniat 
Invex to the printed English literature of the thirteenth century, the 
middle of which period coincides with the beginning of English litera- 
ture, as distinguished from semi-Saxon. The present publication is to 
be considered as the foundation stone of the historical and literary portion 
of the promised Dictionary. It consists of 102 octavo pages in double 
columns, containing an alphabetical inventory of every word in the 
printed matter to which it relates, with some explanatory and ctymologi- 
cal matter. 

The eighteenth volume of the Excyciorp1a Brrrannica comprises 
articles lying alphabetically between “Pla” and “ Rei.” Among the 
more important of them are— Pneumatics,” by Sir John Robison ; 
“Poetry,” by George Moir; “Poison,” by Dr. Christison ; “Polar 
Regions,” by Sir John Richardson; ‘ Political Economy,” and * Pre- 
cious Metals,” and ‘ Quesnay,” by J. R. M‘Culloch ; “ Polynesia,” by 
the Reverend W. Ellis; *‘ Poor Laws,” by George Combe; ‘ Pope,” by 
Thomas de Quincey; ‘ Population,” by the Reverend ‘I. R, Malthus ; 
“Prussia,” by Dr. G. von Bunsen; “ Quakers,” by William Howitt ; 
and “ Rabelais,” by Theodore Martin. 

In fiction the most remarkabie production of the week is Tur Orpral 
or Ricnarp Frvere., by George Meredith, a fascinating book in spite 
of obvious faults. The story of Tux Lers or BLenvon HAxt repeats in 
a natural and lifelike manner the substance of a Greek tragedy under the 
conditions of modern English life. Some portions of OL» Sryies’s, 
which purports to be a schoolboy’s reminiscences, have appeared in 
** Household Words.” 

Messrs. Ifurst and Blackett have added Miss Muloch’s sound and 
genial book A Womay’s Trovents anovt Women to their Standard 
Library of cheap editions of popular modern works. 


Books. 
Dissertations and Discussions Political, Philosophical, and Historical, re- 
printed chiefly from the Edinburgh and Westn ter Review By John 


Stuart Mill. In two volumes. 
Revolutions in English Tistoru, 
volutions of Ra 
The Military Op s of General Sir John F Burgoyne, Bart. G.CB. 
Royal Engi- 


By Robert Vaughan, D.D. Volume l. Re- 





Collected and Edited by Captain the Hon. Geo Wrottesley, 
neers and Aide-de-Camp. 

The English in Indi Letters from Nagpore writter 1857-58. By Captain 
Evans Bell, 

A Glossarial Index to the Printed English Literat f the ‘Thirtecath Cen- 


tury. By Herbert Coleridge. 

An Inquiry into the Curahbility of Consumption. By 
Third Edition, 

The Encyclopedia Britann Eighth edition. Volume XVIII. 

Railway Readings ; ov Prose by a Poet. By John ¢ ke Ferguson, 
** The Pleasures of Music,” * Poland, and other Poems.” 

Tie Poems of Heine, complete. Translated in the Original Metres. With a 

Sketch of Heine’s Life. Bv Edgar Alfred Bowring. 

The Ordeal of Richard Fererei. A Nistory of Father and Son, By George 
Meredith, In three volumes. 

The Lees of Blendon Hall. An Autobiography By the 
Wentworth,” &c. In three volumes, 

Old Styles’s. By We y Spicer, Esq. 

Emily Morton ; a Tale. With Sketches from Life and Critical Essays, By 
Charles Westerton ‘ 

Wild Scenes amongst the Celts. The Penitent and the’ Fugitive. 

The Memorials of the Hamlet of Knightsbridge. With Notices of its Tmme- 
diate Neighbourhood. By the late Henry George Davis. Edited by Charles 
Davis. 

A Woman's Thoughts about Women. $y the Author of “* John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman,” Xc, Xe. New Edition, 

The Volunteers’ Handbook. 

Poems. By Thomas Ashe 

The Royal Barracks ; a Poem. 

Tales from Bentley. Part 1. 

Plain or Ringlets. ty the Author of “ Hanley Cross,” &e. 

The Parson and the Poor, A Tale of Hazlgwou By Austyn Graham, In 
three volumes 


James Turnbull, M.D. 


Author of 


Author of ‘* Alice 


New Jovrnat. 

The first number of Messrs. Bradbury and Evans's new journal Oxcr 
A Week, is before us, and claims our hearty comm: ndation. It consists 
of twenty pages of letter-press and woodcuts, the latter from the designs 
of artists who are either old favourites of the public, or are taking the 
sure way to arrive at that distinction. The articles are nine in number, 
presenting a remarkable variety of choice matter, and no less of manner, 
the editor's principle appearing to be that ‘ tous les genres sont bons, 
hors le genre ennuyeux.”’ 

Mar. 

The third sheet of Maclure’s map of the seat of war, published by 
Stanford, is extremely interesting because it includes the range of coun- 
try in which the hostile armies have been fighting and are about to fight. 
It is very clearly printed, the waters standing out with great distinct- 
ness, the fortresses being ‘plainly marked, and the names of places al- 
ready mentioned and those likely to be mentioned being included. The 
capital points on the recent battle-field are easily found. It is an ad- 
mirable companion for the closet or the pocket. ~ 

Maclure, Mac donald, and Macgregor’s large scale Map of the Seat of War in 
italy, Traced from the Austrian Government Map. Sheet, No. 3, 





Demosthenes, with an English Commentary. By the Reverend Robert 
Whiston, M.A., Volume I. Published by Whittaker and Co. This ex- 
cellent edition of the speeches of the great Athenian orator makes part of 
the series of Greek and Latin authors (Bibliotheca Classica) edited by 
various hands under the direction of Mr. George Long and the Reverend 
A. J. Macleane. It is better suited to the wants of the student than any 
other edition with which we are acquainted, and the ripe scholar who 
desires to have in his library a handsome copy of the orations, in good 
readable type, with a well-edited text, and a commentary that really helps 
at need and not bewilders, may possess himself of this edition and be con- 
tent. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

An Italian reply to M. About’s famous work on the state of the Pon- 
tifical Government has just appeared at Paris. It is by Signor Giovanni 
Fabrizi, and is entitled ‘ L’ Italie aprés la Guerre.” “The translator, M. 
Martin Doisy, is a gentleman in high official employment, Inspector- 
General of the établissements de bienfaisance, and the fact that he not 
only openly puts his name forward, but even addresses, in the preface of 
the book, a challenging letter to M. About, gives somewhat of political 
importance to this publication. 

A “ History of the Wars of the French in Italy, from 1794 till 1814,” 
in two volumes, has been published by Firmin Didot fréres. The text 
is accompanied by numerous maps and diagrams of the principal battles. 

A French newspaper calculates that since the beginning of the war 
there have appeared in Paris alone not less than 450 new books, pam- 
phlets, &e., on Italy, the Italian question, and the events of the cam- 
paign. ‘There are, besides, now fifteen Paris papers devoted exclusively 
to the affairs of the war. The price of them varies from one frane and a 
half down to one sou (a halfpenny). Sheets at the latter price are sold 
all over France by hundreds of thousands, and to be found now in eyery 
cottage. 

M. Léon Feugére, the well-known feuilletonist, has produced a new 
work entitled ** The Female Poets of the Sixteenth Century.” 

The French Academy, at its sitting on Saturday last, awarded the 
ereat literary Monthyon prize of 2000 francs to M. Charles Lafont’s 
poem, * The Legends of Charity.” This award has caused considerable 
sensation, inasmuch as the work in question is believed to advocate so- 
called socialistic tendencies, 

An excellent biography of M. Gabricl Delassert, Prefect of Police 
under Louis Philippe, has appeared this week. The euthor, M. Fripier 
Letrane, was for a long time secretary of M, Delessert, as well as of an- 
other Prefect, M. Carlier, and his book contains most curious information 
about the working of the French police. 

M. Du Cellier, an author of some note, has published this week a 
“ Tlistory of the Labouring Classes in France,” a work which gives a 
vast deal of information on the subject of French workmen of the past 
and present time, but in an exceedingly compressed form, 

The war, among other things, has turned the attention of French 
speculating minds to Piedmontese literature. ‘* Nouvelles Piémontaises,” 
by Victor Bersezio, translated by M. Amédée Roux, is the title of a col- 
lection of tales published this week in Paris. The descriptions are for 
the most part of rural life. 

Two new novels of the romantic school are meeting at the same time 
with great success in the French metropolis. The first, by M. Louis 
Beautils, “* Les Secrets du Hasard,” is full of hairbreadth ’scapes and ex- 
traordinary persons, not the least of whom is a mad Briton, “ Sir Gregory 
Woldman.”’ The second, by M. J. Cenac Moncaut, is called “ Adelaide 
de Montfort ou les Albigeois,” and is one of those mixtures of history 
and fiction, in which the former is drowned in the latter. 

The science of Gall and Spurzheim has found another bitter adversary 
in the person of M. Lelut, member of the Institut of Paris, Under the 
title of “‘ Phrenology, its History, its Systems, and its Condemnation,” 
he has published a volume, in which the doctrines of the “ skull-teach- 
ers,’ (schiidel-lehrer) as the Germans call them, are most unmercifully 
and systematically abused. The arguments, however, are the old ones, 
and those with which English readers on the subject are already tole- 
rably familiar. It is in France only that the science as well as the con- 
troversy is rather new. 





Che Cheatres. 
Among the satirical dramatists of the present day, Mr. Tom Taylor 
stands nearly alone in a qualification which might be supposed inherent 
in them all—namely, a knowledge of the objects satirized, His Nice 
Firm proved him really familiar with the blunders incident to an attor- 
ney’s office ; his Jietiéms brought upon the stage a number of figures fre- 
quently to be met in actual society; the third act of the Unequal Match 
exhibited the small pomps and vanities of a petty German dukedom in a 
manner that could be only attained from close observation; and in Zhe 
House ? or the Home ? now represented at the Adelphi, we have an in- 
stance of his power to infuse thoroughly English life into a French story, 
All this is remarkable in an age when folks represent the modern Evan- 
gelical by a hybrid figure composed of the Quaker and the old Puritan ; 
and turn Paris into London by a mere change of streets, unaccompanied 
by change of persons. A love of the practically droll sometimes seduces 
Mr. Tom Taylor as well as his fellow craftsmen from comedy to farce, 
but there is always reality in his personages, whether elaborately deve- 
loped or slightly sketched. 
The new comedy, Zhe Contested Election, produced this week at the 
Ilaymarket, is a strong instance of the author's ability in seizing ona 


| social phase, and presenting it with all its various details, coloured 


highly of course, but still in a manner that shows a reference to the 
world of realities. The story of an elderly quiet-loving man, who is 
forced by an ambitious wife to become a candidate for Parliament, but 
conspires with his adversary to secure his own defeat, is made the ve- 
hicle for showing all the humbug and trickery proper to a corrupt little 
borough, in which the practice of bribery is carried on almost without 


disguise. For three hours we are kept in an atmosphere of venality and 
imposture. The presidents of the “ Blue Lambs” and the “Green 


Lions ” vie with each other in a wholesale traffic in votes; the editors of 


| the Beacon and the Patriot, nominally opposite in politics, are ready to 


sink all differences if a course of action presents itself by which the cir- 
culation of both journals may be alike promoted. A pompous deputation 
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is received by an agent who mystifies, and a candidate who twaddles, 
and when argument fails a luncheon is found convincing. When the 
author feels called upon to consult the exigencies of his plot his work 
occasionally becomes tedious, but all that belongs to the dirty work of 
electioneering, is shown with a vast amount of practical fun, and with a 
dialogue abounding in wit and world knowledge throughout. Any ex- 
cision that may be made hereafter will affect the main plot, not the mor- 
ceaux fenemble, for so anti-Spinozistic is the drama that the substance 
is of less value than the accidents. Here no justice will arise on the 
subject of originality. he pictures are all vividly drawn after British 
originals, and the plot only exists for the sake of the pictures. 

e may take the opportunity of urging upon managers the necessity 
of rehearsing plays more carefully than seems to be universally the cus- 
tom at present. Nearly the whole company of the Haymarket theatre, 
some of them leaders of the British stage, are engaged in Mr. Taylor's 
new comedy, but we have rarely seen such frequent instances of imper- 
fect memory as on Wednesday night. The critic, therefore, should be 
careful how he recommends compression, as perhaps the same end may 
be attained by thorough care of delivery. 

Parisian THEATRICALS, 

M. Eugéne Prévost, son of the celebrated actor, has made his débat 
at the Théatre Francais, and is going through a series of those parts 
that are supposed to constitute the ordeal of a high class comedian, 
Connected with his engagement is the rehearsal of Le Philinte de Moliére, 
the ever-celebrated comedy of Fabre d’Eglantine, which was originally 

roduced at the Théatre de la Nation in 1790, and has not been acted 
‘or twenty-five years. The Mousquetaires de la Reine of Halévy has 
been revived at the Opéra-Comique, and Le Petit Poncet has been repro- 
duced at the Variétés. This last-named work was written in the first 
instance for the Vaudeville, where it was played in 1845, with a real 
Tom Thumb as the principal character. A small performer again sup- 

rts the same weight of five acts, but whether he is the same as the 
—s fourteen years ago, critics with long memories do not pretend to 
ecide, 


Music. 
THE HANDEL COMMEMORATION. 

The last day of the Hanpew Festiva, yesterday week, was also the 
greatest. On Saturday June 18, the day of the general rehearsal, the 
visitors numbered 19,680; on the following Monday, 17,109; on Wed- 
nesday, 17,644; and on Friday, 26,826. On that day, including the 
tuneful host who filled the orchestra, nearly thirty thousand persons 
were congregated within the walls of the Crystal Palace, and within 
hearing of the sounds which burst from three thousand voices and in- 
struments. 

The oratorio, Israel in Egpyt, performed on that day, was pre- 
eminently calculated for such an occasion. It consists of a series of 
choruses, in which the composer has exhausted all the resources of his 
art in painting, by vast combinations of sound, some of the most terrible 
phenomena of nature—the devastating hail, the fire from heaven run- 
ee the ground, the thick darkness which covered the earth, and 
the host of Pharaoh swallowed up by the stormy billows of the Red Sea. 
Such being Handel’s design, he has allowed small scope for the pretti- 
nesses of individual singing. The airs are few, and form a compara- 
tively slight feature of the work. This defect, as it was long regarded, 
has been, even down to our own day, injurious to the success of Israel 
in Egypt. In the space of twenty years Handel could scarcely obtain 
for it half-a-dozen performances, ‘which were given to empty houses, 
though the composer was fain to tempt the public by interlarding his 
own gigantic choruses with Italian opera songs! Within our own me- 
mory, Israel in Egypt was never performed without the interpolation of 
many songs selected with more or less judgment from Handel’s other 
works; and it is only a few years since that the sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety ventured to perform it purely and simply as the author wrote it. 
The design of the work is now understood and appreciated ; no one feels 
the “ heaviness” which our predecessors found it necessary to relieve ; 
and Israel in Egypt has gained a popularity second only to that of Zhe 
Messiah. 

The effect of the choruses on this occasion was sometimes stupendous, 

iving an impression of awful and resistless power. Such was the feel- 
ing excited by the ‘ Hailstone chorus,” “ He rebuked the Red Sea,” 
“The waters overwhelmed their enemies,” and “ The horse and his 
rider hath he cast into the Sea.” And the utterance of the words, 
“Sing ye unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously,” first by the 
single voice of Miriam the Prophetess, and then by the chorus, was like 
the joyful acclaim of a whole people. In this passage Clara Novello 
gained the greatest of all her triumphs. Her clear and brilliant notes, 
ringing through the vast expanse, and filling every heart with sympa- 
thetic emotion, were a marvellous effort of vocal power. Another great 
effect was produced by the duet, “‘The Lord isa Man of War,” most 
energetically declaimed by Weiss and Belletti. With these exceptions, 
the solos were not remarkably striking, though they were sung by Mr. 
Sims Reeves and Miss Dolby. 

In a pecuniary sense the success of this Festival has been complete. 
The receipts are stated to have been not less than 33,000/., and the ex- 
— about 18,000/.; leaving a clear return of 15,000/. to be divided 

tween the Crystal Palace Company and the Sacred Harmonic Society 
-—two-thirds to the one, and one-third to the other. Thus the Crystal 
Palace Company will pocket 10,000/.,—a substantial benefit to the share- 
holders ; Ww ile the Sacred Harmonic Society, by the acquisition of 
6,000/., will have their hands strengthened for their exertions in fayour 
of the progress of art. 

In respect to public feeling, too, this great Commemoration has been 
fully successful. Some eighty thousand people have flocked from all 
quarters to be present at the various performances, and have shared 
in the enthusiasm which they have excited; and the fame of the Handel 
Festival of 1859 is flying on the wings of the press to the remotest parts 
of the world. 

But, touching its beneficial influence on the progress of music, we 
confess we do not so clearly see our way. We have some doubts; and it 
is only as doubts, not as opinions, that we give expression to them. 

We are inclined to think that the tendency of the age is too much to 
have recourse to physical means in order to produce impressions of great- 











ness in art. On the stage a play of Shakespeare would not now please, 
if represented with the homely means and appliances which were deemed 
sufficient in the days of Garrick, Siddons, and Kemble. We must have 
the gorgeous spectacle of the Princess’s Theatre. The same thing is the 
case at the Opera-house. Beautiful singing and fine acting will no 
longer content us unless they are set off with all the splendour of the 
Parisian Tragédie Lyrique. Our oratorio performances, in like manner, 
are gradually swelling into such monstrous proportions that we are learn- 
ing to look back with contempt on what our forefathers deemed the 
height of grandeur. Now is this tendency to make bulk the measure of 
greatness altogether advantageous? It is growing and growing—where 
is it to stop? The first Handel Commemoration in Westminster Abbey, 
in 1784, was described by Burney, and regarded by all the world as the 
very acmé of sublimity, not to be surpassed by human power; and yet 
those stupendous performances did not equal what we can now hear 
every week of the season in Exeter Ilall. The Westminster Abbey per- 
formances were continued for several years on the same enormous scale 
as it was then deemed, till the public got tired of them; they no longer 
paid, and were given up. Now apply this to the present time. The 
Crystal Palace Company, having reaped a golden harvest, will assuredly 
reap it as often as they can. We shall have festivals and commemora- 
tions of a similar kind every two or three years; and the sated appetite 
of the public must be excited by further stimulants. Where, then, we 
repeat, is this growing magnitude to stop? By degrees the public will 
get so used to these monster performances that they will come to be re- 
garded as matter of course. As they become familiar they will lose 
their character of greatness, while they will teach the public to despise 
anything smaller. When railway travelling began we were astonished 
and delighted to find ourselves flying over the country at forty miles an 
hour. Now-a-days we think nothing of this but cannot tolerate the 
slow locomotion of our own younger days. Now, if the public ear is 
thus spoiled for the enjoyment of an oratorio on a moderate scale, at 
Exeter Hall or our provincial festivals, will not the loss be greater than 
the gain? 

This is taking the most favourable view of the subject, and supposing 
that these Crystal Palace pertormances are all that their most en- 
thusiastic admirers represent them to be. But, though | are really 
superior to the experimental performances two years ago, they still la- 
bour under defects which it seems physically impossible to remove. The 
music cannot be made equally audible in every part of so vast an area, 
we ourselyes tested this by many trials. We found that, in elevated 
situations in front of the orchestra, the choruses, and even the solo 
voices, were heard with satisfactory distinctness; that, on the floor of the 
transept the clearness of the sounds was much impaired ; and that, in 
the lateral seats stretching far to the right and left, and occupied by 
thousands and thousands of people, the choruses were a confused noise, 
and the solos not heard at all, except now and then, when Clara Novello 
or Sims Reeves were exerting the whole strength of their lungs. Hence 
arose the diversity of impressions as to the effect of the music—you 
could hardly find two persons entirely agreed about it. 

There ought, moreover, to be a proportion between an individual 
voice and the aggregate voices and instruments with which it is combined. 
If the voice of ‘adame Novello or Mr. Reeves, exerted in its natural de- 
gree of strength, is indue proportion to a band and chorus of three hun- 
dred, it cannot be in duc proportion to three thousand. If we are to 
multiply in this manner the chorus and the instruments, we ought to 
seek a race of giants and giantesses to sing the airs. 

It is, and always has been, our belief that the real power of choral 
performance does not depend on force of numbers—so much as on pre- 
cision, fire, and delicate gradations of sound. Strength is enhanced by 
contrast with softness; and thus immense effects may be realized at a 
small expense of means. In listening last autumn to the performances 
at the Birmingham and Leeds Festivals, and comparing the one with 
the other and both with Exeter Hall, we found that the Leeds chorus, 
though the smallest, was the most powerful, and that both the provincial 
choruses surpassed our London one in power notwithstanding its great 
numerical superiority to either. We made these comparisons at the 
time when the impressions were fresh on our mind; and our musical 
readers may remember that we ascribed the result to the unrivalled ex- 
cellence of the Yorkshire chorus-singing—that district, in respect to 
vocal harmony, being often called the Germany of England. In short, 
after all we have heard, we are inclined to believe that, though astound- 
ing effects may be occasionally produced by enormous masses of sound, 
yet a whole oratorio may be performed with greater real power—because 
with greater clearness, delicacy, and variety of expression, by a compa- 
ratively small number of voices and instruments. 

These are the grounds of our doubts on this subject—doubts which 
we merely throw out for the consideration of musicians. We have been 
(with all the world) greatly struck and interested by tribute paid to the 
immortal memory of Handel; but we hope that musical performances 
on so vast a scale will be reserved for great and rare occasions. 





The rehearsals of Meyerbeer’s new opera, J/ Pelerinagio, (Le Pardon 
de Ploérmel) are going on with great activity at Covent Garden, under 
the personal superintendence of the composer. Its production is ex- 
pected in eight or ten days. Mademoiselle Piccolomini, just returned 
from America, has appeared at Drury Lane, where the whole of Mr. 
Lumley’s last year’s company seem now to be congregated. She is 
performing her most favourite parts—Violetta in the Traviata, Zerlina 
in Don Giovanni, and Maria in the Figlia del Reggimento,—and capti- 
yates the public as much as ever. 


the Monday Popular Concerts and those of the Vocal Association. Both 
have been conducted with spirit, success, and advantage to the progress 
of music ; and the musical public will look with interest to their resump- 
tion next season. At the Monday Popular Concerts, which were held in 
St. James’s Hall, the finest and most classical chamber compositions, per- 
formed by the greatest artists, were (by the cheapness of admission) brought 
within the reach of persons not in the habit of listening to such music, 
though (as the event showed) fully capable of appreciating and enjoying 
it; for the Hall, at every concert, was crowded with delighted audiences. 
The Vocal Association has been formed for the purpose chiefly of culti- 
vating choral and part singing. The choir of the Association is a large 
body of amateurs, ladies and gentlemen, who carry on their studies and 
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Tyne. 

‘On the 21st, at the Roman Catholic Church, St. George's, Southwark, Daniel Wil- 
liam Mitchell, Esq., late Secretary of the London Zoological Society, to Gertrude 
Emily, youngest daughter of the late Joseph De Lautour, Esq. 

On the 22d, at New Lakenham Chureh, Norwich, Charles, eldest son of Charles 
Stephens, Esq., of Earley Court, Berks, to Susannah Lynn, eldest daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-Colone! Cockburn, late Seventy-Ninth Highlanders, of Bracondale, Nor- 
wich, 

On the 22d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Charles d’Arey Lane Fox, to 
Louisa Emma, second daughter of Thomas Fairfax, Exq., of Newton Kyme. 

On the 23d, at Lea Church, near Ross, Herefordshire, the Very Rev. Edward 
Newenham Hoare, Dean of Waterford, to Harriet, widow of the Hon. and Rey. Ro- 
bert Wilson, late Rector of Ashwelthorpe, Norfolk. 

On the 23d, at St. Andrew's Church, Rugby, by the Rev. Dr. Temple, head 
master of Rugby School, the Rev. E. W. Benson, M.A., head master of Wellington 
College, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Mary Sidgwick, daughter of 
the late Rev. William Sidgwick, of Skipton. 

On the 25th, at St. Alfe Church, Greenwich, Commander H. D, Grant, R.N., 
eldest son of John Grant, Esq., Agent of the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, to 
Agnes, daughter of Lieutenant W. V. Lee, of Greenwich Hospital. 

On the 29th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain the Hon. Henry Walter 
Campbell, Coldstream Guards, youngest son of the Ecrl Cawdor, to Fanny Georgina, 
eldest daughter of Colonel George Campbell. 

DEATHS. 

On the 12th of June, suddenly, at Leamington, Warwick, aged fifty-three, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry Francis Stokes, late of the Thirty-Ninth Regiment. 

On the 17th, at Ansley Hall, Lady Chetwode, the Wife of Sir J. N. L. Chetwode, 
Bart.. of Ansley Hall, in the county of Warwick, and Oakley, Staffordshire. 

On the 19th, at his house, in the College Yard, Worcester, the Rev. W. H, Helm, 
Head Master of the Worcester Cathedral School. 

On the 2ist, at Moorhouse’s Hotel, Albemarle 
Baroness de Sternberg, of Belsfield, Windermere. 

On the 22d, at 21, Hyde Park Gardens, Caroline infant daughter of Henry Woods, 
Esq., M.P., aged nearly two years. 

On the 25th, at 3, Lavinia Grove, Wharf Road, King’s Cross, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann 
Squires, aged fifty-eight. 

On the 25th, at 23, Hertford Street, Charles Augustus, Fifth Earl of Tankerville. 

On the 25th, the Marchioness of Sligo. 

On the 25th, in Wilton Crescent, of diphtheria, Walter Charles Saunders, second 
son of Sir Thomas Sebright, Bart., aged six years. 

On the 27th, in Wilton Crescent, of diphtheria, Lady Sebright, aged forty-four. 

On the 28th, suddenly, John Greenwell Sherwin, of 5, Cumberland Street, Cur- 
tain Road, aged fifty years ; deeply lamented. 

On the 28th, at 80, Piccadilly, Ann, eldest daughter of the late Major Blundell, 
Esq., aged eighty-one years. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNF 28, 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Marmavvxer Foster, Bradford, Yorkshire, bill-broker. 

Bankrupts.—Besjamtn Rowtxsoxn Barrram, Banbury, Oxfordshire, coal-mer- 
chant—WiLuiAM Puiturrs, Norwich, leather-entter—Brarow Marks and Epwarp 
SAMUEL FRANKLIN, Birmingham, woollen-merchants—Joun Astox, Birmingham, 
maltster—TuHomas Swirt, Shettield, grocer—Francrs Civpiey, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
draper—James Wootnincr, Lincoln, fell-monger—Epwanp Crarke Brapy, Lud- 
ford, Lincolnshire, grocer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Avstix, Glasgow, dressing-case-manufacturer—Ramsay, 
Leslie, surgeon—Marsn and Brarriz, Edinburgh, booksellers—Mackay, Edin- 
burgh, grocer—Fratrer, North Queensbury, baker—Conacurr, Edinburgh, aue- 
tioneer—Gaxnow, Lossicmouth, Elgin, steam-boat-agent. . 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 1, 

Bankrupts—Cuarres Scurorzer, Moorgate Street, merchant—Roninson Cross, 
Hagworthingham, Lincolnshire, grocer—Jon~x Greex Suxppex, Birmingham, dra- 
per—BensamMin Kirkron, Woodford, Northamptonshire, builder—Lyox Gorp- 
-Mirn, Finsbury Pavement, merchant—James Arurrsrrap, Burnley, Lancashire, 
rrocer—TuHomas Carrer, Woburn, Bedfordshire, grocer—WtuiaM FRANKLAND, 
Morley, Chester, farmer—Brarox Marks and Epwarp SAMUEL FRANKLIN (and not 
Bearow Marks, as previously advertised), woollen-merchants. 





PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 













Saturd | Monday Tuesday.| Wednes.; Thurs, | Friday, 

mr rr a | | eee | eee 
2 ner Cent Consols.........5+ .| shut oe fie | cee {| — | 
Ditto for Account .... -92%exd; 928 | 928 | o28 | 93 | 93 
3 per Cents Reduced } 923 | 938 | 92% | 938 | 939 93 
New 3 per Cents ......... | 93% 93g | 93 93 Ea | | 93 
Long Annuities fp—_—_i—_—i— — — 
Annuities 1885 | — | — {| 17% | a7} 
Nank Stock, 9 per Cent ...... /|— 220 221 — | {| 220 
India Stock, 10} perCent .. |} shut | —— —_ | | — 
Exchequer Bills, 1}. per diem... i 2 | 36 25 (| zz 
Exchequer Bonds, 185 ....... | | — am | ! aude 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .............. {— | — 6 dis 6 | <= 








| 
| 





Rhymney [ron ....cceccescecees _ 





South Australian 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 29th day of June 1359. 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Motesissucd ..cesceeeeeeeee+eL£32,110,105 


£32,110,105 


8 
£14,553, 
3,178 





Proprietors ‘Capital. ......... 
Rest ..... eee ee 
Public Deposits* 

Other Deposits 
Seven Daysand other Bills,. 









£41, 268,116 





Government Debt..... £11,015,100 
Other Securities........ 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 17,635,105 
Silver Bullion........ - 
£32,110,105 


ANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Government Securities(inclu 


ding Dead WeightAnnuity).£11,281,376 
eos 1 


Other Securities... 
Notes 









8,458 807 
10,841,665 


Gold and SilverCoin......... 686,228 
£41 268,166 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt,and Div. Acct, 


BULLION Per oz. 























a *. Copper, Brit. Cakes £102 10 0 ,.,4£0 © © 
poole Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 iro Welsh Bars.... 610 0..7006 
Mexican Dollars ...+.+.+++++00. © 5 O8 | Lead, British Pig... 2410 0..25 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 0 0 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0., 0 0 9 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 1. 
‘ ‘ ‘. 5 ’ ’ 

Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...... isto 50 PIMC. cece 6ito66 Indian Corn 
Fime ...... o— 0 Foreign,R. 40—50 Peas, Hog... 37—40 Oats, Fee 
Red, New. 40—44 White F. 57 —62 Laple . 38—41 Fine 
Fine...... 45—46 Rye... ++ 32—35 y , 41—43 Poland 
White Olid 0— 0 Barley...... 24— 28 o— 0 Fine .... 

Fine ccccee 57 —62 Malting .. O— © Beans, Ticks 37— 42 Potato.... 26—28 
NOW -ceees 4i—48 Malt, Ord... 56—63 Harrow... 43—48 Fine ..., 28— 30 
WEFKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 

For the Week endin Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 

Wheat..... 48 Wheat + Sls. 10d, | Rye ..ceuee 37s. Id, 

Harley - 32 6 Heans 4% 6 

Oats... 25 7 4 Peas...cse a 0 

PROVISIONS. 

Town -made Butter—RBest Fresh, 13+. 0d. doz 

Seconds - Carlow, 54. 0s. to 5/. 4s. per owt 

Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 32. — 34 Bacon, Irish ......+++++ per cwt. 625. — 664 

Norfolk and Stockton ......... 4 332 — 33 Cheese, Cheshire, fine 

American ....... per barrel 27 — 28 Derby, pale ....... 
CamadiaR cccccosecccccsece 27 — 28 Hams, York 
Bread, 6d. to 8d. the 4ib. loaf. Eggs, l'rench, per 120, 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoate anp Leapenmace.* CaTiILe wagner.” Heap or Carrie at Tue 
s sa sd ad sd sd CATTLE-MARKET 

Beef... 3 2to3 B8tod 0 4 2to4 4tod 8 Monday. Thursday, 

Mutton 3 6—4 O— 6 4 weer 4 Dot BK SO Beasts., 3,718 ..... 1,123 
eal... 3 4—4 O— 4 8B 40—4 8—5 0} Sheep..31,100 ..... 12,470 

Pork... 3 ©0—4 O0—4 6 3 6—4 Om 4 6 Calves., B36 coos 675 

Lamb. 4 8—5 @©0—5 6 wc... 5 O—5 G—6 2 Pigs .. 400 wosee 00 

* To sink the offal, per § Ib 
HOPS. WooL 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 90s. toll0s.| Down Tegs ....++++++ perltb. l7d. to 15. 

Mid and East Kent ditto. 0 — 160 Half-bred Wet li — 6 

Sussex ditto.....eseeseee 66 — 100 Leicester Fleeces .. - 6 — 6} 

Farnham ditto o— 0 Combing Skins .......+++0++0+ isi — 6 

HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 

Warrecuarec. Cempeatann, 

Hay, Good B45. CO BBS. coccccesees Yes. to 105s 
Inferior t — a = 
New ..000- eo = 6 o=— & 
GRUNT accccsce ( — 110 100 — 10s 
Wheat Straw 28 =— 29 a= & 

GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, perlb. 29. 3d.to 2s. 6 Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 9d.to 54, 6d, 
Congou, fine ......++++. 2 —2 5 Brandy, Best Brands..... 5 8 — 6 & 
Pekoe, flowery .........4 0 —5 0 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 5 — © &j 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per lb | Saltpetre, Ref....percwt.46 6 — 47 © 

Coffee, fine in bond) ewt. 80s. Od. to 96s.0d.) Guano, Peruvian.perton.250 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary .......- 52s. Od. to 55s. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...percwt.57 0 — O © 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 47s. 0d. to 75s. 0 TOWD wscceceeeees 59 — 0 0 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 25s.6¢.| Rape Oil, English refined 38 0 — © 0 

Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 265. 8}d. Brown.....++ 37 0 = 37 6 

WestIndia Molasses.... 135. Od.to 175. 6d.; Linseed Oil........ ° o—29 3 

POTATOES Cocoa -nut Oil.... 0-42 6 

Kentand Essex Regents..ton, 0Os.to Os., Palm Oi) p9cccceseees 5 Oo —47 © 

Shaws.......+ o— 0 Linseed Vil-cake, perton.190 0 — 0 0 
York Regents......... , 80 —iik Coals, Hettom.......++ 17 Cm OO 
Scotch 4, sescess.cccssseces 10 — O TOOS .ccsscresesees 0 Om OO 






METALS Per ton. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 











[July 2, 1859. 





a , ‘a al 
| OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
d Covent Garden. —GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
Last night of “ Les Huguenots Monpay, 
Meyerbeer's grand opera, 
LES HUGUENOTS 
, and Didiée; Signori Zelger, 
i, and Mario 


Jviy 4, 






Taglia 


THEATRE.— 


Mesdames Grisi, 
fico, Polonini, Lucch« 
| OYAL PRINCESS’S 
Last Six Nicnts of HENRY THE FIFTH, which 
will be withdrawn after Sarvapay, 9th Jecy, sever vo BE 
REPEATED UNDER THE PRESENT ag 
On Monpbay, and during the week, wil 
Shakespeare's historical play of HENR = THE FIFTH 
Commencing at 7 o'clock ing Henry, Mr. C. Keaw ; 
Cuonrvs, Mrs. ¢ AN Te conclude with the new Farce, in 
one act, entitled IF THE CAP FITS 


| UBINSTEIN JOACHIM, 
last MATINE the MUSICAL UNION, Terspay 
NEXT, half-past Three o'clock, St. James's Hall, whea Hum 
mell’s Septet in D minor and Beethoven's Septet in E that 
will be included in the programme. Visitors’ admissions 
10s. 6d. each ; to be had of Cramer and Co., Cnarrecs, ar 
Ouuivien, Bond Street Members are requested to 
their tickets. J. ELLA, Direc 
. " . , re 
HE HEART OF THE ANDES, by 
FREDERIC k. CHURCH (painter of the Great Fail, 
Niagara), will be exhibited by Messrs. DAY and SON, Litho 
graphers to the Queen, on and after Monvay, Jury 4, at the 
German Gallery, 168, New Bond Street. Admission 
Shilling. 


40,000 ¢ 








be presented 





and at the 














Une 








OOK MARRIED WOMEN 
ave since the foundation of the BRI 
TISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL been admitted within its 
walls, and have there received succour and relief in the 
* great pain and peril of childbirth 

The funds of this time-honoured institution 


are low and 


inadequate to the maintenance of the Hospital in a state of 
efficiency. 


ladies of this 
an interest in 


wealthy and charitable 
to all those who take 


To those 
nd, es 








wf the poorer suffering sisters, the weckly 

Board of Governors “Ow APPEAL FOR AID AND As 
SISTANCE 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Hoane, 





Fleet Street; or at the Hospital, Eadell Street, Long Acre 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adc 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts neg 


aide, 
ated 














and sent for « ‘tion. Every description of Banking busi 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies through the Com- 


at 54, Old Broad Street, 
WILLIAM PURDY, 


BAN 


| 
| 
London. | 
ager. 


KING 


pany’s Agents. Apply 
EC Mani 


London, July 1, 1859 


QouTH AUSTRALIAN 


COMPANY 








ria 
At the EIGHTRENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors held at their Office No. 54, Old 1 | 
Street, on Turspay, 28th June 1859, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted— | 
Moved by B. Divert, Esq. MP 
Seconded by J. H. Sroney, Esq } 


the report of the Company's operations as now 


rhteenth Annual Keport of the 












South Australian Banking Company, and printed and circu 
lated under the direction of the Court of Directors; also, 
that the accounts of the Company's affairs to the goth May 
last, as now submitted be approved 
Moved by J. 8. Wexts, Esq 
Seconded by G. Gitiman, Esq. | 
That the Recommendation of the Directors t ieclar¢ 
for the ensuing year @ Dividend (clear of Income tax of 9 





per cent per annum on the paid-up capital be ade i,a 
that the Court be authorized to pay the same half-yecarly, as 
heretofore. 
Moved by Atex. Monraison, Esq. 
Seconded by H. Cox, Ese | 
3. That John Wheeiton and a Bazley White, Esquires | 


that Frederick Ki 





be re®lected as Directors ‘ 
elected a Director in the reom of William Gra ant, 
tired; and that Charles Chippendale and Jonal 
Wells, Esqs. be retlected as Auditors of the Compan 
Moved by J. Power, Esq 
Seconded by F. Comns, Esq 





Esq. r 
Smuth 


















4. That the Directors be requested to forwa 
Proprietor a Copy of any Report intended to be made ata 
General or Special Meeting of the Proprietors three clear 
days previous to such Meeting 
Moved by H. Oakes, Esq 
Seconded by Admiral H. Meyer 
5. That the best thanks of the Proprietors | sented 
to the Chairman and Court of Directors for the rithful 
and successful exertions in administering the affairs of the | 
Bank, | 
Moved by BE. Diver, Esq. M.P 
Seconded by J. Kerr, Esq 
§. That the thanks of the Meeting be givento J. C. Dixon, 
Esq. the Colonial Manager, und W. Purday, Esq. the London 


Manager, for the zeal and ability with which they have dis 
charged their duties to the Company 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





Loudon, 29th June 1859 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1355. 
MeEtcat FE, BINGLEY, AND 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrat 


co."8 NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, 








ached Hair-Brushes, 
and genuine Smyrna 











Sponges; and every description of Krush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose, M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, an 1 Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names: address) at 


d 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
130s and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 


NNBI 
URE 








TEW MODE OF ACQUIRING 
7 WEALTH .—See the PROSPECTUS of the PUBLIC 
LIFE ASSURANC OMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, 
which describes the way to obtain | 











10,0001. CONSOLS payable during LIFE; or 
50001. CONSOLS payable at DEATH. 
For a premium of One Guinea » other charge nor lia 
bility. 
No Examination. No references to friends re 


Medical 
i 






quir 


Male an | Female lives admitted on equal terms 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c,. to 
be made to G. J. FPannance, Managing Director, at the 
Chief Offices, 47, Char Cross, London. 
* Agents want o roughout the United Kinado 





| 





He ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COM- 





PANY Incorporated by Special Acts of Ps irliament, 
whereby the liability of each Shareholder is strictly limite 
to the amount individually subscribed for by him i. Pre- | 





ferential Shares. Guaranteed 8 per cent by her 





















Government on the conditions her sp : 
come on the cable when in work from the Go ( 
Great Britain and the United States, 34,0001. per ¢ n, ir- 
respective of mereantile and other messages. Special ad 
arrangements with the cutire telegraphic 
system in America 
600,0001, in guaranteed preferential shares of per share. 
10s, per share payable on application, and a further sum of 
2/. per share on allotment 
DIRECTOKS 
Chairvman—The Right Hon. Jvwrs Sreane W U pper 
Sheen House, Mortlake 
Vice-Chairman—C. M. Lampson Queen St , Cheay 
side, I 
Samuel Gurney, M.P. 65, Lombard Street, London | 
Francis Le Breton, 3, Crosby Square, Lor 
J. W. Brett, 2, Hanover Square, London | 
W. Brown (Messrs ye n, — y, and Co.) Liverpool. |! 
Robert Dalglish, M.P. ze i 
Capt. A. T Hamilton , dilly 
Geo abody, 22 ’ 
John Pender, Mount Ste 
Honorary Consulting Elec Thomsoi 
LD 
Consulting Electrician—C. FP. Varley 
Seevretary—Georae Nabe 
Bankers—Th« Bank of England 
Copies of the detailed prospectus of which the follow 
isasummary, may be obtained from the Secretary, at 22 
Old Broad Street, B.C. London 


PROSPECTUS 


SUMMARY 


or 


1. Liability strictly limited } 
2. Total issue, 600,000/, in shares of 5/. cach } 
3. Guarantee of 8 per cent per annum from 


Government, to commence on the opening of th 
public } 


4. After the 8 per cent is paid to the preference shares, 
and 4 per cent on the old capital, the preference shares | 
are to divide the balance of profit, pro rata, with t! id | 
capital. | 

5. Subsidy of 20,0001. per annum from the British Govern- | 
ment | 

6. Subsidy of 70,000 dollars, or more than 14,000/. per an 


num from the United States Government 

7. Asum not exceeding 20,000/, to be spent in attempts to 
restore the old cable 

8. Security, under 
surance, against the 
during submersi 

9. Offers of contractors to make, 
the new cable successfully 

10. Advantageous agreement with the N« 
foundland, and London Telegraph Company 
cial facilities for traffic are allt 
systems in America, and reductions of tari 
them 

ll 
in anew cable 
est scientific 
A rica 
Return of deposits to subscribers if the capital sub 
For particulars see Prospec tus 

GEORGE SAWARD, Secretary. 
London, July 1859 


deposits 


icy of in 


special contemplate 
entiie or partial | 





ss of w cable 








and lay a rnd work 


wn 


York, 

wherer 
he te 
ov 


New 


w 





ured over phic 


see 


many 


The Directors pledge themselves not to expen 
without first consulting some of the 
and practical authorities gland 


in and 





l2 
seribed is insufficient 


Ky Order, 
22, Old Broad Street, 
Bankers (whe wil 
LON DON—London and Westminster bank 
LIVERPOOL—Kank of Liverpool 
MANCHESTER—U nion Bank 
GLASGOW —Union bank of Scotlind | 











referential Capita f 


the 


Application fov Shares 

the Atlantic 

5 
To the Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 

Gentlemen—Having this day paid to the Company's bank- 
ers the sum of being lés. per share upon the shares 
now applied for, I request you to allot me shares of 5! 
each in the Guaranteed Preferential Capital of the ~p intic 
Telegraph Company, on the conditions stated in t) 





Te 


Shares—8 per cent guaranteed 


graph Company 























pectus, and I hereby undertake to pay the further depe nosit 
of 2/. per share thereon immediately on allotment, and the 
further calls as and when they are made by the Dircetors 
It being understood that no further calls are to be made 
until the minimum amount of 300,000/, has been subscribed 
a — th at the deposit (less the proportion of the expenses 

ding to the conditions of the Prospectus) shall 











i 

ee coheed to me in case the said amount is not subscribed 

for Name...... erecccvccrescsceces 
Address 

Profession or iy st cript SOR. cscccces 

Date... ccccccvereses 
, inall cases, be required where the 
applicant is not a shareholder, or already known at the 
office or to the Diree 

Applications to be enclosed to the Secretary, GEORGE 

Old F i Broad Street I 


SAW ARD 22, 





TRADE MARK, 


MM ER D> 3 2. z. 


Ban BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR 
‘This is superior to any thing of the kind known 





PpLULD. MAGNESIA 
has been 


for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy , and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, whichis highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Ge neral Agi ntsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold id by all respectable chemi sts throughout the Empire 


TPOLLOWAY’S PILLS. —Bilious Dis- 
orders —If there be any one medicine in the world 

that is really a specific remedy for all disorders of the liver 
itis these far-famed pills. Any irregularities of the system 
produced by too much, or too little bile, or from the bile 
being of a depraved quality, are infallibly corrected by a 
course of this incomparable medicine, which rapidly cor- 
rects all the grosser humours of the body, purifies and im 
proves the blood, clears the head, and gives lasting tone to 
the enfeebled stomach, enabling that organ so thoroughly 
to perfect digestion that the food completely assimilates, 
the blood is enriched, and every fibre of the body thus feels 

















Lancet. Obtain it from family grocers, or chemists, who do 
not substitute inferior articles. The most wholesome part of 





Indian Corn; it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; for 
Breakfast, boiled simply with milk; Dinner or Supper, in 
puddings, warm or cold, blancmange, cake, & ud ¢ 4 
cially suited to the delicacy of children and invalids 
Packets, l6oz. 8d. Paisley ; 771, Market Stre Lanches 
ter; Dublin; and 23 Tronmong ser Lanc ane, London 











XTY years ‘of success have proved 






QI! 
WW beyond question that ROWLANDS' MACASSAR 
OIL possesses extraordinary properties for promoting the 
growth and improving and beautifying the Human Hair 

It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, streagthens 
weak hair, produces a thick and luxuriant growth, cleanses 
it from seurf and dandriff, and makes it b tifully soft, 


curly,and glossy. For children it is especially recommended 
as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, while its 
introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, and the numerous 
Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the 
best and surest proofs of its merits. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s 
Family bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d. ; and double 
that s 2is. per Bottle. 
See the words “‘ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,” & on the 
wrapper, and “ A. Rowland and Sons’ in red ink. Sold at 
20, Hatton Garden, London, and by chemists and perfumers. 











the wholesome influence of the renovating pills 


the Tr TAS! 5 E 
cab te the STRADS.—HEAL 
f 


| and TABLE 


| 





y . IVEY , y 
yt LCANIZED INDIARUBBER MA- 
CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 
affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, and warranted to do more work and out last 
either. Hose and tubing for agricultural purposes, washers, 
valves, sheets, tarpaulins, and all other articles in India- 
rubber kept in stock and made to order. Testimonials, 
prices, &c., on application to DODGE and GIANDONATI 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C, 
sole contractors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis- 


sioners of the Admiralty 
\ NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
4 Mr 








HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP- 
=— of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 


ires, or ligatures They so perfectly resemble the natural 
te eth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method do not require tion of roots, or any 
painful operation, ar and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guara ore articulation and mas 
tiation Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
ticat Ficet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED LN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 

















ion. 52 








THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Srancn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Hex Masesry’s Lav spness says, that 


although ste has tried 
Wuarares, Rice, «xp orntr Powper Srarcues, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 





Vv oy yor ASK FOR 
GLE NFIE rATENT STARCH, 
See that you g et it, ide rior kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO. GLascow anp Lowpon. 


+ 
| ARVEY’S FISH SAUC E.— NOTICE E 
OF INJUNCTION The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittiam Lazeney, as well as the front label signed 
. zaheth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
n additional label, printed in green and red, 
This notice will be affixed to Lazenby's Har 
prepared at the original warehouse, in addi 
well-known labels which > protected against 
a perpetual injunction Chancery of 9th 
6, Edwards Stre London. 


DSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Trepical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steals with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
lron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
me dstead that is manufac a d, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
q woods, Polished Deal and Japanne -d, all fitted with 
i dding and Furniture sani slete, as well as every descrip- 
tion of Bedroom Furniture 


}{ EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesof 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post Heat and Sow, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 


wON - 

AZENBY’S SAUCES, PICKLES, &e. 
—As sole successor and re sen sentative of the old esta 
Lazenby and Son, I find it necessary to 
against the further imitations of my 
cards and labels, which have arisen from the continually in- 
creasing celebrity of the Sauces, Pickles, Condiments, &e 
prepared by me at the original warehouse, 6, Edward Street 
Portman Square London. Marshall and Son, of 20, Strand, 
against whom an imjunction was lately granted by the 
Court of Chancery for imitating the labels attached to my 
Harvey's > are now attempting to obtain for their own 
articles the cover of a well-reputed name, by the employ- 
ment of a person named Charles, or C les John Li azenby, 
has not, and never had, fany business connection w hat 
r with the firm of E. Lazenby and Son, nor with any of 
its present or former members. Having been informed that 
the town traveller lately discharged by me is going about 
London with a list of Marshall and Son's goods, printed in 
close imitation of mine, te solicit orders for Sauces, Pickles 
with cards and labels difficult to distinguish from mine 











neck 


of every 
ward n 


ippear 
as follows—* 
vey's Sauce, 
tion to the 
imitation by 
July, 1358 








in 
, Portman Square, 


























4 
blished firm of E 
caution the public 
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I beg to caution the trade generally that all articles pre 
pared or sold by me are labelled with my address, 6, Ed- 
wards Street, Portman Square, London 

WILLIAM LAZENBY, 

Suecee to EB. Lazenby and Sen 








r . au ‘ ro TL 
M APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by special appoint 
ment to the Queen, are the only Shefficld makers who sup- 
ply the consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, Kina Wittiam Srreer, London Bridge, contain 
by far the Largest STOCK of EI rRO-SILVER PLATE 
1 CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 














direct from their Manufactory, Qreen's Corteny Works 
Suerrie.p Fiddle Double King's Lily 
Py attn. Thread a 

@ £2 ¢ £s.d 

12 Table Forks, best quality 1 16 o2no0 312 

12 Table Spoons, ditto...... 116 0 240 312 

12 Dessert Forks, ditto..... 1702 00 2M 

12 Dessert Spoons, ditto.... 1 7 0 2 00 214 
12 Tea Spoons, ditto .. o1401 70 110 
2 Sauce Ladles, ditto 6 0100 O110 OWS 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto.. 0 0W6 O110 OBO 
4 Salt Spoons, (gilt bowls). 6 8 010 0120 010 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto. ©1838 026 030 0 36 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditto 03 6056060070 
1P: ish Carvers, ditto. 1 © 0 1100 1M0 1180 
1 Butter Knife > GREED. coves 03 0050 060070 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto ol2 0 60160 0176 1 086 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt).......010 0 0150 0180 1 10 
Complete Service ... ol 13101516617 13621 46 

Any article can be had separately at the same prices. 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (forming 8 Dishes,) 8/. 8s.; Onc 




















Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz_ 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch, and 2 M-ireh, 
lot Cruct Frame, 4 Glass, 24°.; Full-size Tea and Cof 
fee Servier, 97. 10s Acostly Book of Engravings, with 

prices attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 stamps 
| Ordinary Medium Best 
| Quality. Quality. Quality 
s.d £s.d PC sw a 

| 2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, 

| Ivory Handles .. ° 240 3 60 4120 
1k Dozen Full-size Cheese ditto. . 1 40 146 211¢ 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers 076 ©1110 015 ¢ 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto Oo 86 6120 0166 
| 1 Pair Poultry Carvers 0 76 Oonlo O18¢ 
1 Steel for Sharpening .... 0 30 040 Oo 6 
Compicte Service ..... .4160 6186 9 166 





srs. Marrix’s Table Knives still maintain their anri 
l superiority; all their blades, being their own Shef 
sanufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and 
the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior 
quality and Ae te ss of the Ivory Handles. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William Street, City 
London; Manufactory, Quecn's Cutlery Works, Sheffield 
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HE ILLUMINATED PUBLIC INDI- 


CATOR.—During the ensuing week, TWO INDICA 
TORS will be placed respectively, one at CORNHILL and 
one at WHITEHALL. For particulars and information, 


apply at the Offices, 11, Southampton Strect, Strand, W.€ 
I HOM AS T. PONSONBY, Manager 
qc wes 


SILVE Ke and Co.’s outfitting 
We warehouses, 66 and 67 


, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPFITS for 
Australia, India, and Ch for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, 


vilians; clothing for genth 














and 





men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi 
lians dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, & 1 es’ outfits; farnitare for camp, bar 


mbracing every varicty of 
portmanteaus, &c., suited 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M 
MAreRs 


rack, cabin, and 
cabinet work, ca 
to all climates 
Dock yards), W 





Fool wik h 
“SHILLING ® RAZORS, 
Warranted 
RAZORS Shave well for Three Years 


»y the Makers 
RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards 
n Years 


good 
MAPPIN’S 
MAPPIN’S 3s 
Shave well for T 





APEINS "DRESSING CASES AND 

TRAVELLING BAGS & 0 

Gentleman's Leather Dressing Case, fitted..........+- RB. 

Gentleman's Solid Leather Dressing Case ,fitted...... 2 2 
Gentleman's Leather Travelling and Dressing Bag, 

autos wit * 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 4 © 
dc do with addition of Writing 

‘Mat ris ale, Patent Ink, and Light, complete .. 5 0 
Gentleman's very large, 18 in. Bag, with Dre ssing ‘and 

Writing Materials, 21 Articles, Outside Pocket : 7 0 














Gentleman's !7-in. Writing and Dressing Bag, Plated 
Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Articles,complete 11 10 
Gentleman's 17 in. Writing and Dressing Bag, fitted 
with every necessary, very handsome, complete.... Md 5 
Enamel! Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, 13-in. Lined 
Silk, fitted with l4 Articles, Outside Pocket, com 
plete... eee cossssece 235 
Morocco Le athe r Lady's Travelling Bag, Lined Silk, 
fitted wi ith 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 4 4 
Do do with addition of Writing 
Materi t. Ink, and Light, complete .......... 5 5 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing 
15 in. fitted with 28 Artic les complete oe 0 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing . 
~ 15 in. fitted with Articles, Outside Pockets, com 


plete ae 00 
Levant Leather Lady's Travelling and Dressing Bag, 


15 in. fitted very complete, Silver Tops to Glass and 
Bottles, Ivory Brushes, very handsome, complete 22 0 
A costly “*k of Engravings, with Prices attached, for 








warded by Post on receipt of Twelve Stamps 


MAPYVIN BROTHERS 
67 and 68, KING WILLI rms STREET, CITY, LONDON 
Manufactury— Qi een rieny Works, Saerrietp 

a oe a TITg . 
| EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 

—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Me tallic Bedstcads The stock of each ix 
at once the largest west, and most varied ever submitted 












to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis 
tinguished in this untr 
Bedsteads, f 12s. 6d. to 201. Os. each 
Shower Ss. Od. to 6. Os. each 
Lamps, (M« f és. Od. to Tl. 7s. cach 
kinds at the same rate 
Pure Colza Ol id. per gallon 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than twenty yoarsago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be cmploved as such, either use 


fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin 
guishe ed from real s 
A small useful p 


first quality for finis! 


guaranteed of 











= 
sd 

12 Table Forks oo 3 

12 Table Spoo o@ 3 
12 Dessert Porks 220 200 
12 Dessert Spoons > 20 2100 
12 Tea Spoons 1100 1180 
6 Egg Spoons, et 610 110 
2 Sauce Ladies /106 0160 
1 Gravy Spoon 0136 O16¢ 
2 Salt Spoons, git. bx 60 076 
1 Mustard do. git 30 0 39 
1 Pair of Sugar Ton 560 o790 
1 Pair of Fish Carve 112060 1b 
1 Butter Knite 70 0 80 
1 Soup Ladk 00 110 
Sugar Sifter 59 0 86 
Tot la il 749 21 49 
Any article to be ha the same prices An oak 
chest to contain the abo tive number of knives, 
&e. 20.15 Tea and coffee sets, cruet and liqueur frames, 
waiters, candlesticks, &c. at proportionate prices. All kinds 


y the t proce 


Witt AMS. “BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 












be had gratis, ard f post. It contains upwards of 400 
Illustrations of his 1ited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Sily | Britannia Metal goods, Dish covers, 
and Hot-water Dishes, St Fenders, Marble Chimney 
Kite! s, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
ks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
th Lists ef Prices and Plans of the 
ms at 39, Oxford Street, W 1, Ta, 
und 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place, 

MTIT He Aton L *"ATENT 
Mor AML (IN t TRUSS 


JHITE’S N 

















is allowed by upwards of 2 ientlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided bandage being wornroundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATE Nt LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circun ENCE the be twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufac Pesan 
MK. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY 
Single Truss, 1 l 2 i., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, 1 
A Double Truss ls. ¢ {2*., and 52s. 6d. ; pr at age, ls, 8d 
An Umbilical Truss, 42 nd 52s. 6d postage, Is. 1 
Post-office orders b de paya to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 








4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WE 
NESS and SWE , . {NG ofthe LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an or linary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 


Postage 6 


JOHN W Wi TE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 


Skeith, 


| Classical Examiner in the 





A and German, and has travelled a good deal abroad, 
intends making a six or seven weeks’ TOUR ON THE CON 
TINENT, chiefly in Germany He would be glad to take 
as his Companion a Lad, ora Young Man who would pay 
his travelling expenses. Very satisfactory references can be 
given. Address—Rev. Gronot Penns, Wickham, 
Stonham, Suffolk 


of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
= is & finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
dite din a manner known only to H. Barepersacn It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157x, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's 
What to 


YURNITURE, Where to Buy, 


|: 





Vicarage, 


{SSEN 


Buy, How to Buy COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, with all Explanations, and Illustrated by 300 En 
gravings,to be had, post free, of P. and 8 Revrees, City 
Furniture Warchouses, 91, 93, and 95,City Read. Goods 


delivered free to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged if 
not approved. Inspection invited. Note the 15/. Rosewood 
or Walnut Drawing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brus 
sels Carpets, 2s. 3id. per yard 
his day, 8vo 
(ass C ANNING 
I By Aveusrus GraxviLui 


London: Joux W. Parker and Son, 


This day, 
onsiderably Enlarged, 20s. 
HE NE W CRATYLUS : Coutributions 
towards amore accurate Knowledge of the Greek 
Language. By Jonny Witi1am Downatpsox, DD. 
University of London. 
Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


A WEE K— 


published this day, 3d 


and his TIMES, 


STAPLETON, 
West Strand. 


_— Edition, re vised throughout and 


Joux W. 
E 


f No. I 


London 


(pee 


price 


Once a Week. By Shirley Brooks, Illustrated by 
John Leech—Man among the Mammoths. Illustrated 
—Audon and his White Bear. By G. W. Dasent. 
Illustrated by John Tenniel—Snakes and their Prey 
Aun African Adventure—English Projectiles. By W 
Bridges Adams—Magenta. By Tom Taylor, Ilustra- 
ted by J. E. Millais—A Good Fight. By Charles 
teade. Illustrated C, Keene—The Tail of a Tadpok 

G. H. Lewes—The Original Bun House. Illus- 





trated by John Leech 
Beappvery and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street. 


nall Svo,. sold ‘ 
CHAPEL SERMONS. 
», D.D, Dean of Canterbury. 
CONTENTS = 
-Preached Isd4. 


"ay EBEC 


Henny ALroni 
Vols. I 


12s 
Vol. 
VoL IV. 
Vol. V.—On 
Edition, 5s. 
Vol. VI.—On THE 
CHRIST. 5s. 
1. VIIL—CONCLUDING SERMONS. 6s, 
Kivinetoxs, Waterloo Place 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY's AND 


rON’Ss ~~ , eee 
Tuk 
View 


Now ready, i vo. price 
ANNUAL REGIS STER: 
1858. 
Riving 


of the History and Politics of 
Simphin 


Elder, 


Thomas; 


separately, 








By 


and IT. Second Edition. 
6d. 


On PRACTICAL SUBJECTS td. 
—On DIVINE LOVE. Second Edition. 
CHRISTIAN PRACT Second 


78. 
5s 


PERSON AND OFFICE OF 


KIV ING- 


or a 
the Year 
Hamilton and Ce 
and Wright; J. Smith, 
Waller and ; J 
Upham and Beet ; 
dickers and 


nd Co. : 
ston 


tons: Long 
und Co, 
a Co. ; S remalig 
Ik oth : A. Cleaver; 
tell and Diane Willis and Sotheran ; 
Bush; W. Heath; and J. Toovey. 

*.* The Complete of Volumes commencing 
with her Majesty's Reign may always be had by New 
Subscribe other single Volume since 
1831. 


Son 





s or or any 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR INDIA. 
Now ready, with M: ay 


HANDBOOK OF 
i and Bombay Intended 
vellers, Officers, and Civilians. 
tion useful before Starting, as to outfit, Health, Ex- 
penses, Comfort, the Overland Route, &e. With Vo- 
eabularies and Dialogues of the spoken Languages. By 





50, 2 vols, post Svo, 24s. 


INDIA, Madras 


for the use of Tra- 
Containing informa- 


Evwarp B, Eastwick, late Professor at Haileybury 
College. 
“*Mr. Murray has extended his valuable guidence to 


a Handbook to those who 
visit to our Indian empire. 
been undertaken and 
Professor stwick, who 
languages, the people, and 


the East, and here offers 
may feel inclined to pay a 
The part of guide has 
cessively executed by 

equally familiar with the 





suce- 


13 


the topography of the countries through which he 
guide = us. . Times. 

* A vast historical and personal knowledge of India 
has been sifted into this volume, which is no com- 
pilation, but an elaborately executed account, by a 
writer of the highest qualifications, The travellers, 
officers, and civilians, for whom it is intended ows 
their best gratitude to } Eastwick for the labour and 
learning he has brought to the accomplishment of a 


task so intrinsically formidable.”—Afthenwum, 

**Mr. Murray's admirable Handbook contains a vast 
amount of well-selected information on all topics « 
culated to interest a traveller in the Indian peninsula,” 
— Press. 

‘ In securing the services of Mr. Eastwick to compile 
a Handbook for India, Mr. Murray has made an ex- 
cellent choice: for, as a working editor, it is next to 
impossible to conceive a gentleman better qualified,” 
Shipping Gazette. 

** It is more than a compliment, it is a praise to say 
of this Handbook that the careful digest of useful and 
necessary matter renders it less available for literary no- 
tice than some of its predecessors.” —Spectator. 

** The extensive and varied natureof the information 
e presented to the general reader is only equalled by 
its accuracy, while the unavoidable dryness of topo- 
graphical details is pleasantly relieved by legends and 
anecdotes. To the British public generally the simple 
introduction alone would be a very valuable boon, ex- 
plaining as it does in a clear and popular manner so 
many matters of interest connected with Indian pecu- 
liarities.”— Lite rary Gazette, 

Jouxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 












CLERGYMAN who speaks French | 


| 


Just published , cloth, price 7s. 6d 

EVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

of the TREATMENT of DISEASE by MEANS 

of WATER. jy Anpkew Henperson, M.R.C.S,, 

Member of the Pathological Society of London, Con- 

sulting Surgeon to Sudbrook Park Hydropathic Esta- 
blishment. 

London: Henry Rexsuaw, 


NEW VOLUME OF AL FORD'S 
TESTAMEN 7 
— ». price 15s. Vol. 

ebrews—2 Peter) of ‘ 
GRE E K TESTAMENT; with a 
itically Revised Text: a Digest of various 
Readings: Marginal References to Verbal and Idio- 
matic Usage: Prolegomena 1 copious Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary in English. For the Use 
of Theological Students and Ministers. By Huewny 
ALrorp, D.D, Dean of Canterbury. 
*.* The Fourth Edition of Vol. I 
Rivixcrons, Waterloo Place, London: and DsionTos 

Be.t, and Co. Cambridge. 
BEST POPULAR BOOK ON THE MICROSCOPE. 

In post 8vo. 6s, cloth extra, 

T 





356, Strand. 
5 GREEK 


Now ready, IV. Part 1. 


" r" iE 


and 


is nearly ready. 


HE MICROSCOPE ; its History, Con- 


struction, and Application By Janez Howe, 


Esq. The Fourth and newly revised Edition, with 
Five Hundred Engravings 

** The experienced microscopist will find in it not 
only much that is new to him, but hundreds of de- 


scriptions and engravings of objects that, some time 
or other have occupied lis attention; whilst the gene- 
ral reader will find in it much instructive information. 
Altogether it is a deservedly popular work, and one 
which should be found on the shelves of every well- 
furnished library.”’— Lancet. 
London: Rovritepcr, Warne, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 











5s. with Map and Coloured 


Just published, 
Vignette, 
Qror tTIN IN ALGERIA, By 

i Evw cs aad ‘Sane RT. 

** Mr. Harcourt’s book is an interesting, well-writ- 
ten sketch of the principal things which attracted 
his attention during his stay in Algeria,”—Saturday 
Revicu 
These letters are 
strongly recommend the study of them. 
the embryo traveller, and instruct the 
sportsman,” — The Field 

“The letters are very well written, and our best 
thanks are due to the author for giving us the benefit 
of his experience and observations.’’— St. James's 
Chronicle, 

* Mr. Harcourt has given 
clever book, which combines 
gre deal of valuable information.” 
News of the World, 

“In Mr. Harecourt’s volume the reader will find 
many interesting anecdotes. The author has not at- 
tempted to throw an air of romance on his adventures, 


price 








= reading ; we 
It will amuse 


enterprising 


most agreeable 


us a very agreeable and 
with much amusement a 
— Illustrated 








but where nothing is exaggerated there is more to 
eredit.”—Aflas. 
Hastings : Grorce Linpriper, Library, 35, Robertson 


Street; London: Hamiutvon, Apams, and Co, 


Just published in quarto, oo price 24s. Volume _ 
X\ 


AVIII. of t 
hgh t. CLOPADIA “BR ITANNICA, 
4 Eighth Edition, Illustrated by Numerous En- 
gravings, and containing, amongst other important ar- 
ticles, the following 
Priayvrain (Joun). By Lord Jerrrey. 
Pxeumatics. By Sir Joun Rowson, late Professor ot 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Porrny. By George Moir, Advocate. Revised by W. 
Edmonstoune Aytoun, Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 
Potsox. By Robert Christison, M.D. Professor of 
Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh. 





Potaxp. By James Browne, LL. Revised, 
Potar Reotons. By Sir Jolin Ric hardson, K.B, 
Pouice, and Posr Orrice. By Edward Edwards, 


Author of the article ** Libraries. 
PoniticaL Economy, and Precious MEeTa.s. 
M‘Culloch, 


By J. BR. 


Potyyrsta. By the Rev. W. Ellis, Author of “ Three 
Visits to Madagascar.” 

Poor L a, By George Coode, Barrister-at-Law. 

Pore. By Thomas de Quincey. 

Porvutation, By the Rev. T. R, Malthus, late Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, East India College, 
Hertford. 


Porreny and Porcenars, By Charles Tomlinson. 

Precession, and Prowapiiry. By Thomas Gal- 
loway, late Secretary to the Royal Astronomical So- 
clety. 

PRESUYTERIANISM. By the Rev. W. H. Goold, D.D. 

Paescorr. By William Stirling, M.P 

Puiwtixe. By T.C, Hansard, Barrister-at-Law. 

Parison Disciptine. By John Hill Burton, Secretary 
to the General Board of Directors of Prisonsin Scot- 
land. 





Prussia, By Dr. G. Von Bunsen, 

PUNJAB, By E, B, Eastwick, Author of the artick 
* Persia, 

Quakers. By William Howitt, Author of “ Visits to 


Remarkable Places,” &c 
Quvesxay. By J. KR, M* Culloch. 
QUINTILIANUS, ay, Frederic 

Trinity Colle ge, Cambridge. 

RABELAIS. By Theodore Martin. 
Ramways. By D. K. Clark, Author of “ Mechanical 

Engineering of Railways,” &e. &e. 

tecisrraTion. By James T. Hammack, Superinten- 
dent, General Register Office 
E dinburgh : Apam and CHARLES Back. 
London: Smmrkix, MARSHALL, and Co. 


W. Farrar, Fellow oi 





. free by post for 14 8! stamps. 


GECOND LIFE; or. ELECTRICAL 
NERVOUS FORCE : a medical work intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various forms of nervous and physical debility, and 
the distressing ulterior consequences to which they 
lead ; with practical Observations on the great Cura- 
tive power of Electro-Galvanism in the treatment of 
those Disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in con- 
stitutions relaxed or debilitated from various enerva- 
ting causes, Illustrated with cases compiled from the 
note-book of a Registered Medical Practitioner. 

Published by Maxx, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, 
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w ready, price ls. Second Edition, RASER’S M: NE TLY 
PERCH of the’ MARQUIS of’ NOR- | a 

MANBY in the House of Lords, on Tuesday 7 
June 7th 1859. With an Appendix on Italian 


ffairs. 
James Rincway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
Whyte Melville, Author of stone."" Part Iv. 


Just published, price 5s 
f ** Digby Grand.” Part VIL. | A Song from Garibaldi. 


HE CAUSATION and PREVENTION 
OF DISEASE; with an Appendix showing that a. ony ne Nee ———— shee uae 
ie Sewage of Towns may be employed as a Manure, | On War in General, and Mo | A Visit to Mount Ararat. 
without any risk or injury to the Health, By Joun dern French Wars in Parti- | The New Administration. 
Parkin, M.D. cular. 
London: Cuvrcun, New Burlington Street. London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


MR. DANA’S NEW WORK. READING FOR THE HOLID. AYs. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 7s. BA’ " Price 6d. with many Illustrations, No. 5, being the 
0) Cc a YD ACK. Holiday Number of . 
ys 

T By R. H. Dax A, junior, Author of “ fA Years | INGSTON’S MAGAZINE FOR 

before the Mast. } BOYS. An entertaining Monthly Miscellany. 
London: Suirn, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. Edited by bag oe H. G. Kivasrox, Esq. Author of 
“Peter the Whaler,” Xe. Containing articles on 
Now an Wan Ae 6d. | Sports and Pastimes, and other Papers suitable for 


HE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS OF | “tne nmtbo 


The first Four Numbers are still to be had, 6d, each, 


The Irrationale of Speech. 
By a Minute Philosopher. 

Alexander von Humboldt—In 
Memoriam. 

Holmby House. By G. J. 


Notes on the National Drama 
of Spain. By J.R. Chorley. 
Chapter I1.—Outlines. 

Sword and Gown. By the 
Author of “Guy Living 














GENERAL BONAPARTE, 1796-7 and 1800, | post free, 
By _—— Hoorer. d Co. 65, Cornhill. London: Boswortn and Harrison, 215, Regent St. 
ondon: Smrru, Exper, and Co, ornhi - 
Beeson ame IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
Now ready, Parts 1 to 5 (to be completed in 10 Monty 4 Photographic Portraits by Mauut. and Pory- 


arts,) 8vo. ls. 
R. CROKER’S LAST REVISED | 
EDITION OF BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 
JOHNSON. With Illustrations. (Murray’s Complete 
Edition.) 
Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


THE PEOPLE'S BYRON. 
Now ready, Parts :. be . ~ ‘(to be —— “oo in9 Monthly 





BLANK, price 5s. each. The number for Juty contains 
Lord COLCHESTER. 

Mavi and Potyaiank, 55, Gracechurch Street; 

and 187a, Piccadilly ; and W. Kent and Co, Fleet St. 


} XPLOITS OF THE HUNGARIAN 

4 CAVALRY. The Patriot and the Hero—Gene- 

| ral Guyon on the Battle Fields of Hungary and Kars. 

| With Portrait, price ls. 6d. The profits arising from 

» aol the sale of this Publication will be applied to the 
= os | support of the Patriotic Orphan School, Chardstock, 

ORD BY RON $ POETICAL WORKS. aaens Suiru, Exper, and Co.; Weston-super- 

With Illustrations. (Murray’s Complete Edi- | Mare: J. Wuereart. 

tion.) | a STEM AL til MPEP Ai: 
Part 1. contains CHILDE HAROLD. "MR, SENIOR'S J JOURNAL IN GREECE AND 

Jounx Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 


BY AUT AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS’ COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF THE | ADMIRALTY. 











Just published, in post 8vo. with Maps of the Bos- 
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